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For the practice of any profession ; the prof- 
itable pursuit of any business; the estab- 
lishment of an industry is easily found by 
consulting the Industrial Department of 
this Company. 

Data will be given you which will enable 
intelligent consideration being given such 
an important matter as a change of loca- 
tion. Our monthly magazine will prove in- 
valuable to those interested in Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida or Alabama. 

THE LAND OF MANATEE 

Is the most beautiful section of world, re- 
cently discovered by the Seaboard. The 
climate is delightful, the atmosphere salt- 
laden, and perfumed by the odor of thou- 
sands of blossoming grape fruit, oranges 
and lemon trees, and the most beautiful 
and fragrant of flowers. 

A land of plenty, of perfect health, ideal 
living, a land of hospitality, where crime, 
trouble and ill-health are positively un- 
known. Manatee booklets describe it. 

The special Southern edition of the Sea- 
board Air Line Magazine would easily com- 
mand fifty cents across the’ bookseller‘s 
counter. It is unique, contains practically 
no reading matter, is entirely free from 
advertisements and embodies numerous full 
page photo-gravures, the most exquisite 
examples of the printer’s art, and each 
worthy of framing; each photograph is typi- 
cal of the South Beautiful, the Land of 
Promise. 

There is nota man or woman in America who would 
not spend a fascinating hour or two in examining this. 
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Grand Trunk Railway Offers Suggestions 
in Handsome Booklet. 


All that any prospective visitor to the 
World’s Fair at St. Louis may want to 
know concerning the chief features of the 
great exposition is very attractively pre- 
sented in the profusely illustrated publi- 
cation issued by the passenger department 
of the Grand Trunk Railway System. The 
booklet not only describes the features of 
the fair and the events which led up to the 
exhibition, but also pictures the route to 
the fair over the Grand Trunk and its con- 
nections. This route, by the way, affords 
an opportunity for tourists to see the 
beauty places among the Green Hills of 
Vermont, the White Mountains, Niagara 
Falls, the Thousand Islands, many of the 
quaint old Canadian cities, and miles upon 
miles of Great Lakes scenery. Tickets are 
good for stop-over privileges at many 
points, including Niagara Falls and Chi- 
cago. The booklet, which contains maps 
of the G. T. Railway System and of the 
fair grounds may be had for a 4-cent stamp 
enclosed to T. H. Hanley, Acting N. E. P. 
A., 360 Washington Street, Boston. 
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PHOTO ERA “tux” 


The EDITION DE LUXE of the PHOTO ERA 
appeals to a clientele even more advanced than our Regular 
Edition, and affords a means whereby the club and exhib- 
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selection of printing process and mount. Each number has 
supplements in the form of original prints, or photogravures, 
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The course of the war since last 
month has been a marvel of mechan- 
ism, weaving out the destiny of a na- 
tion as smoothly as did ever elaborate 
loom a wonderful tapestry. Step has 
followed step with exact precision, 
and, although it was found necessary 
in Japan to alter the course of the im- 
mediate campaign, there was no hitch 
in the forward movement. The blow- 
ing up of the Hatsuse by a Russian 
mine some ten miles from Port Ar- 
thur was accepted as a portent that 
the situation was impossible from a 
naval point of view, and that therefore 
the fortress must be taken immedi- 
ately. This resolve gained strength 
from the moral support which Russia 
was receiving in Europe owing to her 
oft-reiterated and therefore believed 
intention of sending oat her Baltic 
fleet to the Far East. Without Port 
Arthur, or the fleet contained therein, 
the Baltic fleet would be in but a sorry 
plight on its arrival in Chinese waters. 
To take away this moral support, 
which helps financially and interna- 
tionally, would in itself be a victory 
for Japan, and so the early doom of 
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WAR: KOREA AND RUSSIA. 


Port Arthur was decided upon. Gen- 
eral Oku, one of those old Japanese 
generals who demonstrate that the 
Japanese people differ from other 
Asiatics in that they do not age early, 
or lose their powers, marked a new 
epoch in warfare and in the history of 
the world, when he forced his way 
with his gallant troops through the 
Russian defences at Kinchau and Nan- 
shan. Aided by that wonderful combi- 
nation of the navy and of the army, 
which is such a marked feature of 
Japanese strategy, he forced by storm, 
against superior artillery, ranging up 
to eight-inch naval guns, the carefully 


prepared Russian earthworks, and 
demonstrated that frontal attacks 
against a narrow front can be 


successful. The conditions were so 
vastly favorable to the Russians that 
any hope formerly entertained of their 
ability to hold Port Arthur vanished. 
At Nanshan it was necessary for the 
Japanese troops to attack in close for- 
mation, so narrow was the front. At 
Port Arthur there is more room, the 
fortifications are more diffuse and less 
crowded with guns. Port Arthur forts 
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require 50,000 to man them properly. 
General Stoessel has never had 30,000. 
Dalny, with all its stores and docks, 
has fallen into the hands of General 
Oku, and the world thus has the spec- 
tacle of the one free port in the Rus- 
sian Empire serving to render more 
sure the fall of the fortress symbolic 
of the Russian military despotism. No 
more appropriate landing-place for 
stores and munitions of war could be 
wished by the Japanese staff, the rail- 
way being useful since the Russians 
left much rolling-stock in their hurried 
flight. Port Arthur itself has small 
chance, with its harbor full of dam- 
aged, although still valuable war- 
ships, which can neither escape nor be 
efficiently destroyed, commanded by a 
general who lost his head in the first 
days of the war, and has never re- 
gained it. The troops forming its gar- 
rison have been shaken at WKinchau. 
The defeat of General Stackelberg at 
Telissu with enormous losses, is a fur- 
ther demonstration of Japanese organ- 
ization and ability to win battles. And 
if Kinchau was an _ epoch-making 
event, the loss of Port Arthur is likely 
to prove one of the rudest blows ever 
received by Russia. In its fall she 
might well see the Nemesis which 
slowly but surely has dogged her steps 
since she wantonly, for her own ends, 
tore the price of victory from Japan. 
The fall of Port Arthur may well 
shake the Russian autocracy from its 
base, and bring into being a new order 
of things in that country, in which no 
autocrat will be found. If to the fall 
of Port Arthur be added the defeat of 
Kuropatkin’s army-in Manchuria, the 
evolution of liberty in Russia may be 
yet more rapid. And there is every in- 
dication that, bewildered by the attack 
upon Port Arthur, and pressed by ig- 
norant orders from the highest quar- 
ters, Kuropatkin has played into the 
hands of Japan, for their one fear was 
that he and his army might escape to 
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Harbin before they could be enveloped 
and forced to issue. Alexeieff’s jeal- 
ousy and enemies at home have aided 
the Japanese, and Kuropatkin seems 
doomed. Slowly, but surely, the Jap- 
anese forces have enveloped him, the 
last link in the circle being the western 
one, and here the transports long lay 
off Newchwang until the other sections 
were in place. A Sedan, of still more 
vital consequences, seems to await 
Kuropatkin in Manchuria. General 
Kuroki, having rested his forces and 
prepared his advance, early in June 
took the initiative again, and easily 
swept aside all opposition, and moved 
along several lines upon the Russian 
position. The fall of Port Arthur will 
mean the release of a large army, giv- 
ing the Japanese an enormous numeri- 
cal superiority. Besides this superior- 
ity in numbers, they have the greatest 
of all advantages, that their troops are 
a unit, there being no dissensions in 
the ranks. The Japanese soldiers are 
conscripts, it is true; but in this war 
they fight as volunteers, with a per- 
sonal reason for wishing to subdue the 
Russians. Officers and men all have 
a common purpose, which is not 
smirched by any desire for self-advance- 
ment or motives of revenge. On the 
Russian side the troops are far from 
being a unit, either in race or in de- 
sire. There are pressed men from 
countries within the Russian Empire, 
who hate Russia more cordially than 
ever does any one outside—for these 
countries have had a close acquaint- 
ance with her. The Jews, the Finns, 
the Poles, the Caucasians, there is 
small likelihood ef these being able to 
fight as Russians wholeheartedly. 
Amongst the officers, too, there is jeal- 
ousy, from Alexeieff and Kuropatkin 
downwards, and dissensions in com- 
mand do not aid the army in the field. 
Thus, from the point of morale, the 
Japanese have everything, the Rus- 
sians nothing. In training and equip- 
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ment it is the same. Much interest 
has been aroused in the public Press 
by the fact that some Japanese officers, 
who studied under a German officer, 
General Meckel, thought it polite to 
cable, after the battle of Kinchau, and 
congratulate him upon the results of 
his tuition. And Meckel has modestly 
taken to himself the credit of the Jap- 
anese military efficiency! It is prob- 
able that he imagines that the German 
army could do equally well. A bee 
gathering honey from a hundred and 
one flowers resembles Japan seeking 
knowledge on military things. It 
would be a presumptuous flower that 
would take to itself all the credit for 
the wonderful honey-comb constructed 
in the hive. The Japanese army has 
broader foundations of success than 
were ever taught by a German officer, 
were he never so able and gifted. 

The rapid course of the war, with 
its unvarying tale of success for Japan, 
makes reasonable some discussion of 
the terms of peace which that country 
would accept as a basis upon which 
negotiations might be conducted. The 
rainy season set in on June 9th, and 
soon it will be difficult to conduct 
great military operations in Manchuria. 
It is for this reason that a speedy end 
may be predicted of the first phase of 
the campaign, with the fall of Port 
Arthur and the destruction of the Man- 
churian army under Kuropatkin as the 
culminating points. The rain will not, 
however, prevent operations against 
Vladivostok and against Sakhalin. 
The fall of Port Arthur will release 
the Japanese fleet, some for well- 
earned repose and overhaul, some to 
sail northward. Vladivostok is to be 
invested, and Sakhalin is to be occu- 
pied. It may be said that Vladivostok 
will, it is hoped, prove a very excellent 
investment for Japan. By its capture 
she hopes to have something for which 
Russia will be prepared to pay an in- 
demunity to recover. Without such a 
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definite object to offer in exchange, the 
Japanese statesmen do not feel certain 
that they could hope for any indemnity 
from Russia. To summarize the 
terms which Japan will expect after a 
successful war, they are, first, the 
handing back of Manchuria to China, 
under international guarantees, as an 
open country; second, the making of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway into an 
international concern; third, the pos- 
session of Port Arthur and Dalny 
should Japan wish to keep them; fail- 
ing this, their return to China; fourth, 
Vladivostok to be returned to Russia 
in exchange for an indemnity; fifth, 
the island of Sakhalin to be ceded to 
Japan; and sixth, Japanese predomi- 
nance in Korea. The introduction of 
Sakhalin may surprise many; but the 
action of Russia in ousting Japan from 
her possession of this island early in 
the new era seared the Japanese mind 
more deeply with hatred and distrust 
of Russia than any other fact. Sakha- 
lin is not a fruitful land, but its fish- 
eries are very valuable to Japan; it is, 
however, largely a question of princi- 
ple which is involved, and also a de- 
sire to complete one more link in the 
chain of Japanese islands containing 
the eastern coast of Asia. Whatever 
the reasons, Sakhalin will be demand- 
ed. The importance attached to the 
restoration of Sakhalin may be gauged 
by the fact that a special association, 
known as the Sakhalin Restoration 
Union, has been founded this year in 
Japan. 

It must be borne in mind that 
although Japan knows what terms 
she will ask, it will be Rus- 
sia who will have to ask for 
peace, not Japan. Japan does not seek 
intervention or mediation, recognizing 
well that for Russia to appreciate 
fully the lesson of the war, the Tsar’s 
Empire must sue for peace, not have 
it offered. In making peace, Japan 
will take steps to have something more 
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substantial than a mere paper treaty 
with Russia. By opening the country, 
by placing Manchuria and Manchurian 
questions altogether on the interna- 
tional plane, she imposes a more ef- 
fectual barrier to Russia’s advance 
than any other she could devise. 
Korea she can guard for herself. The 
question of influence in China is an 
undoubted asset which a _ victorious 
war means to Japan, although it will 
not appear in the terms of peace. Be- 
sides the indemnity from Vladivostok, 
Japan will gain the Russian warships, 
those in Port Arthur alone being val- 
ued at over £30,000,000. These she ob- 
tains as captures of war, and they will 
not figure in the treaty of peace. 
Made seaworthy, and manned by Jap- 
anese sailors, these vessels will prove 
a very welcome addition to the Jap- 
anese fleet. Especially would this ad- 
dition be useful should there be any 
coalition of nations backing Russia at 
the close of the war. Should Germany 
and France again side with Russia, 
they may be assured that on this oc- 
ecasion they may look forward to havy- 
ing to bring into the field something 
more than moral power. This is a sit- 
uation which would render the owners 
of Kiao-chau, Tonquin, and various 
useful Malayan islands rather chary of 
intermeddling. Germany is the great 
danger, and yet the prospect of a war 
with Japan cannot present much glory 
to the Kaiser, while it will certainly 
mean serious losses. 

Korea seems to be accepted as hay- 
ing passed definitely under Japanese 
control. Since it is the Japanese who 
are going to govern the country, and 
to own it, there is every interest in 
knowing how they look upon its pres- 
ent condition, which is possible owing 
to the recent visit of Marquis Ito to 
Korea on a special mission. The fol- 
lowing observations are those of a dis- 
tinguished Japanese statesman who 
was with tke mission, though many of 
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his observations have been omitted as 
dealing with matters upon which the 
Japanese point of view is similar to 
the British. The actual words are not 
those of my Japanese friend, but the 
ideas expressed may be taken as very 
largely representing the views of the 
special mission and those of the Jap- 
anese Government. 

Political life in Korea is centred 
round the person of the Emperor. He 
is the only individual in the country 
with any real degree of independent 
will. All Koreans have to obey him 
blindly on pain of imprisonment, or, if 
they render themselves troublesome, of 
assassination. While the Emperor of 
Korea is intelligent, his intelligence is 
abnormally developed, like that of the 
Sultan of Turkey. While he is keen 
and far-seeing in many directions, he 
is utterly blind and childish in others; 
he has certainly a very unbalanced in- 
telligence. The reason for this is to be 
found in the fact that he is the prod- 
uct of an atmosphere of constant in- 
trigue. In the beginning he was 
placed upon the throne, although not 
the nearest heir, by a family intrigue. 
He owns his accession to the fact that 
he was at that time a mere child, who 
promised to be entirely malleable in 
the hands of the leading intriguer of 
Korea, his father, then Regent, Tai- 
wenkun. His accession brought him 
no relief from intrigue. Surrounded 
by all manner of clandestine plots, he 
has only just escaped with his life on 
more than one occasion. He lost his 
wife by an intrigue, in which a Jap- 
anese statesman foolishly became the 
tool of Taiwenkun. Amid such sur- 
roundings he has naturally become a 
consummate master of the art of play- 
ing off one party against the other; a 
past-master in espionage, and himself 
an initiator of perpetual intrigue. 
These intrigues are directed against 
his subjects when they threaten to be- 
come too strong for him, against his 
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own family, and even against his own 
Cabinet. One of the Emperor’s chil- 
dren lives an exile in America, and his 
nephew is a political refugee in Japan, 
the crime in both cases being their de- 
veloping popularity among the 
Koreans. As fearful of personal as- 
sault as the Sultan, the Emperor of 
Korea does not sleep during the hours 
of darkness, preferring the daytime, 
when the broad daylight shall protect 
him more thoroughly than any guards. 
This attitude of the Emperor, and his 
ever-increasing and unreasoning sus- 
picions, make it no wonder that his 
ministers and officials desire to consult 
his will before they initiate any action. 
This has, as a consequence, the direct 
and personal supervision by the Em- 
peror of everything, great or small, 
which in any way affects court or pub- 
lic life. For anyone to commit any ac- 
tion contrary to the Imperial will 
means dismissal from position, or from 
the world, as the case may be. 
Thousands of sorcerers and soothsay- 
ers attend him every year in his palace 
to pander to his superstitions. Incred- 
ible sums are paid out to them, as also 
to the hundreds of dames @honneur and 
eunuchs, whose only business seems to 
be to play some part in the perpetual 
intrigues. Always impecunious, the 
Emperor loves money for its own 
sake, although his ignorance of its 
real value leads to his being constantly 
defrauded. But if others defraud him, 
he defrauds his own subjects quite 
cheerfully. On one occasion he sent 
clandestinely 1,500 yen to a secretary 
of one of the legations. The secretary 
was prudent enough not to return the 
money by the bearer. He had the 
money returned directly to _ his 
Majesty. The latter was quite sur- 
prised, and remarked: “Well, then, 
what has become of the money I sent 
him on two previous occasions?” He 
was only made conscious that the 
money had been embezzled en route 
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when he was assured that the officials 
of the country which the Legation rep- 
resented were models of purity in 
money matters. When the Korean 
Government buys anything from for- 
eign merchants these latter are obliged 
to pay a certain amount of secret com- 
mission to the Emperor, otherwise he 
will veto the purchase. Of course the 
members of the Cabinet have also to 
be bribed, but on many occasions the 
Emperor manages to pocket these 
bribes too. 

The Emperor has evolved an ingen- 
jous method of forming an adminis- 
tration capable of meeting outside pres- 
sure without serious results. This ad- 
ministrative system is composed of 
two distinct bodies. One is the nomi- 
nal government, which, in theory, re- 
sembles the administrative body of 
other countries; the other is an almost 
exact counterpart of it, in the Depart- 
ment of the Palace Household. There 
is, for example, the Foreign Office 
proper, and a Bureau for Foreign Af- 
fairs in the Household Department. 
A policy of playing off the one against 
the other has been found to prevent 
either becoming too influential. The 
naive point about it is that the Em- 
peror personally dictates the decisions 
of each side, although these often are 
diametrically opposed to each other. 
This is a great convenience, as he is 
able to make his Government refuse 
assent to requests, while at the same 
time being able to secure for himself 
the appearance of an ardent advocacy 
of them vis-a-vis to the outside world. 
This has been the case in the many 
instances of internal reform which the 
Emperor has been said to favor, but 
which his Government has been re- 
ported too ignorant to consent to. The 
Imperial love of double-dealing knows 
no limit; when the Emperor was a 
fugitive in the Russian Legation at 
Seoul, he maintained a constant secret 
correspondence with the Japanese Le- 
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gation, about which the Russians 
knew nothing. 

With regard to family matters, the 
Emperor has a very clever Regina im- 
perfecta; no more suitable name can be 
devised to describe a legally recognized 
status between a concubine and 
an empress. This lady has a son now 
eight years old, a very clever and 
promising boy. Around her rages the 
party and family struggle. The Crown 
Princess and her party, at present the 
strongest force in Korea, are opposed 
tc her—the Crown Princess is the 
niece of the murdered Queen. The 
Crown Prince is below the average 
intelligence, and has no son; both 
facts calculated to increase’ the 
hatred of the parties. The Emperor 
presides over the scene, now pulling 
one string, now another. With all his 
intelligence, the Bmperor’s vision 
never soars higher than his immediate 
surroundings: his life, and the safety 
of two or three persons dear to him, 
or possibly of his lineal dynasty. State 
questions do not interest him, and even 
if they did he has neither sufficient 
will power to execute them, nor 
means of putting his will into practice. 

And it is to this head of State that 
every Korean owes implicit obedience, 
and opposed to whom there is noe ques- 
tion of personal property. All wealth 
throughout the Empire is at the mercy 
of the Emperor; life itself is not sa- 
cred. And every Korean aristocrat 
seeks to be an Emperor in miniature 
towards his inferiors. ‘They resemble 
nothing more than so many domestic 
servants who seek to stand high in 
their master’s favor, and to oppress 
those below them. More shrewd and 
more cunning than the Japanese or 
Chinese, they yet lack absolutely 
moral courage. The obtaining of a lu- 
crative or honorable post in Korea 
means simply that all the relations of 
the fortunate one descend upon him, 
and live upon his pay. One official 
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holding a good position at court, re- 
ceives only 65 yen per month, but has 
thirty relations hanging on to him who 
do nothing but smoke and lounge 
about. 

It is quite clear that a pure and sys- 
tematic administration, with the good 
of the State as its object, is impossible 
with such material. In the central 
Government there are no trained offi- 
cials since, save for the occasions 
where the Emperor finds it convenient 
to place responsibility upon the shoul- 
ders of his ministers, there is almost 
no business to carry on. In the prov- 
inces the Governors have nothing to do 
but to gather in the taxes, or rather 
to discover the best ways and means 
of extorting as much private property 
as possible out of the citizens. Indeed, 
the corruption and oppression are 
much more deep rooted in the prov- 
inces than in the capital. What, then, 
ought the Japanese Government to do? 
Should it assist the present Korean 
Government with advice? But what if 
such advice be given and not followed? 
Civilized administration is impossible in 
the hands of these people unless the 
younger generation are properly edu- 
cated. And this would take at least 
fifteen to twenty years, during which 
time something must be done. There 
would be no difficulty were the 
Koreans ready to allow the Japanese 
to run the administration during those 
years. But it is certain that the 
Koreans will protest vigorously at 
such action, which would deprive them 
of the fruits of their corrupt practices. 
For them to live without corruption is 
impossible, unless their characters and 
the whole of the social usage of the 
country be changed, and this can only 
be done by educatioa. Imagine a pro- 
vincial Governor, drinking deeply to 
the music of loose-mannered Korean 
singers, and at the same time listening 
to the shrieks of the taxpayers writh- 
ing under the lash before his house, 
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and sentencing them to still heavier 
punishments! The taxpayers cannot 
pay what is demanded of them, and 
these whips are not punishments, but 
administrative persuasions to enforce 
the arbitrary will of the Governor. To 
correct this condition of things is im- 
possible without breeding a completely 
different type of officials. The only 
way to secure fair and equitable gov- 
ernment in a country inhabited by 
such people as are the Koreans of the 
present day, is to place the reins of 
government temporarily, at least, in 
more civilized and humane hands. 
Justice and national well-being must be 
administered in the name of the Korean 
Emperor, and for the benefit of the 
Korean people, but by. civilized meth- 
ods, in spite of the probable uprising 
of the present governing classes. The 
fact that foreign public opinion is so 
very easily deluded renders the task 
of the Japanese Government a very 
serious one, and one demanding much 
resolution. All those who know the 
facts of the case will admit that no 
other course is possible. Count Inouye 
tried to reform Korea by kindness and 
benevolent outside pressure. But no 
sooner was the pressure withdrawn 
than the whole reform edifice fell to 
the earth in pieces, 

The Koreans of to-day are incorrigi- 
ble, and if the world is not to wait 
some twenty years for improvement, it 
is essential that the administration 
shall pass into Japanese hands, what- 
ever the independent Korean nation 
may say. The position in which the 
Japanese Government now finds itself 
is one of extreme difficulty, and it is 
to be hoped that the support of public 
opinion in England, America and the 
world generally will be given to en- 
courage the pursuing of a ¢ourse cal- 
culated to save the Korean nation 
from oppression, and brighten the lives 
of ninety per cent. of the population. 

So far, the words of the Japanese 
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statesman are fraught with much 
truth. Japan has assumed the respon- 
sibility of Korea, and it rests with her 
to do the right thing by it, even in the 
face of the world. But the world can 
afford to be generous in this case, since 
a reformed administration will mean 
an enormously extended market for 
all manner of goods, an international 
benefit which, properly understood, 
may be guaranteed to more than coun- 
terbalance any sentimental objections. 

It is doubtful whether there has 
ever been a great nation gifted so abso- 
lutely with the international sense as 
is Japan. Possibly the fact that she 
has won so much that is good from 
every nation has influenced her in this 
direction; but it is, at any rate, certain 
that Japan sets a new standard of in- 
ternational equity before the world. 
She can think internationally, and in 
making her plans and carrying them 
out, she never loses sight of the result 
upon the nations interested. Of course 
certain nations play a greater part 
than others in her national policy; 
some see eye to eye with her, others 
just the reverse. Japan can be trusted 
to carry out her word in international 
affairs, and would be the last of the 
nations to break a treaty once signed. 
Even unwritten conventions are re- 
spected, and it may well be that on 
this point of internationalism and of 
equity light may come to the world 
from the East. How different would 
be the course of diplomacy if the Jap- 
anese standard of morality were adopt- 
ed by all the nations. There would be 
the knowledge pervading every action: 
that the summit of ambition was to 
live in friendly relations with all the 
world, and that fair treatment would 
be met with fair treatment. The story 
of the negotiations with Russia show 
clearly how straightforward Japan is 
in her diplomacy. She stated clearly 
the irreducible minimum which she 
considered equitable as a settlement, 
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not adding to it any make-weight 
clauses to be possibly discarded to suit 
convenience. The Americans have 
brought into being a new diplomacy, 
one straightforward enough, but still 
always flavoring of bluff and violence; 
but it has been reserved to Japan to 
introduce the newest diplomacy of dig- 
nified, straightforward dealing  be- 
tween nations. And it is interesting to 
see how this newest diplomacy met 
amd foiled the most ancient of old di- 
plomacy—that of Russia. Subterfuge 
after subterfuge fell in St. Petersburg 
before the straightforward earnestness 
of the Japanese statesmen. Lams- 
dorff’s quibbles to Kurino that he was 
not empowered to talk of Manchuria, 
that province lying in the jurisdiction 
of Alexeieff, were met by request for 
information as to who could speak for 
the Chinese province in St. Petersburg. 
Lamsdorff replied that only the Tsar 
could speak on this subject. M. Kurino 
promptly applied for, and obtained, a 
special interview with the Tsar, in 
which he explained the case thorough- 
ly. Thus those who urge that the 
Tsar never knew that there was any 
question of Manchuria are wrong; he 
knew, but was not strong enough to do 
his will, an it were his will to have 
peace. Whatever may have been his 
ideas then, it is certain that now he is 
the heart and centre of the party who 
are determined to carry on the war to 
the bitter end, at any cost. In this he 
is opposed to the opinion of the most 
intelligent of his subjects, who see no 
good to be gained in useless shedding 
of blood and waste of money. While 
Japan’s newly demonstrated army and 
navy may bring many changes into 
international affairs, her new diplo- 
macy of morality in diplomiacy will 
bring many more. 

And Japan’s diplomacy will ever be 
exerted to bring about a closer under- 
standing with England and America. 
Of the differences and affinities be- 
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tween Japan and these countries Count 
Okuma, the veteran progressive states- 
man, writes as follows: “In many re- 
spects the Japanese bear a strong re- 
semblance to the Anglo-Saxon race, 
but they differ from it in one impor- 
tant point—in the form of government. 
England is, one might say, a democrat- 
ic country, while America is a repub- 
lic. Japan, however, is under the Em- 
peror, who is all-important, and the 
most readily obeyed of rulers. From 
this point of view Japan may seem to 
have a better reason for uniting with 
Russia, or at least with Germany. 
Why do we attach ourselves to the 
Anglo-Saxon race—the race which val- 
the people’s rights above all 
things? This may seem, at the first 
glance, quite strange. But it should 
be noted that the Sovereign who en- 
joys so infinite a power has never been 
known to abuse it. The Japanese Em- 
pire is a sort of patriarchy, and no 
doubt the patriarchal system is usually 
found in undeveloped societies; yet 
this seemingly undeveloped system is 
really the foundation of the country, 
and is the source of all that is purest 
and most loving. No complicated 
theories needed to be invented in order 
to secure the Imperial Power; his 
Majesty’s rights were self-existent and 
developed naturally. Japanese civili- 
zation has centred round the Imperial 
House. The fine arts, morality, and 
literature, have all developed round it, 
or come out of it. When the work of 
the Restoration was completed the 
Emperor granted the people rights and 
liberty of his own free will, in his ad- 
mirable rescript proclaiming that Japan 
should seek for knowledge throughout 
the world, and also should have a 
great council of the people. Can we 
find another such country under the 
sun? In every other land the Soy- 
ereign gave up part of his power on 
being compelled by the people, or blood 
was shed to make the Constitutional 


ues 
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Law. In our case, while we have 
never tried to lessen the Imperial 
power, the Emperor has ever been 
anxious to advance the people’s rights, 
and it is not wonderful that the coun- 
try in which rights and liberty are so 
much esteemed by the ruler should 
have joined hands with the Anglo- 
Saxon nations.” 

A remarkable’ exposition, which 
might well be recommended to the at- 
tention of those governing Russia; for 
apparently things are going from bad 
to worse in the internal affairs of that 
unhappy country. Soldiers decline to 
serve, make every effort to escape from 
the country, and even when enlisted 
are too antagonistic to the Government 
to be safe to be sent to the front. In 
many districts the reservists have been 
sent instead of the recruits. Disaffec- 
tion, lacking cohesion and motive 
power, is rampant. In the higher cir- 
cles officials talk of revolution and 
dream of infernal machines. The ter- 
ror of the unknown is upon the bu- 
reaucracy; the Tsar is not strong 
enough to inspire confidence. The very 
Red Cross funds threatened, to the eye 
of M. Phieve, to afford the zemstvos an 
opportunity of concerting together and 
acting in common, and so a special 
proclamation was issued forbidding 
any intercommunication. At once the 
contributions fell off to an alarming 
degree. In Poland the officials levied 
the Red Cross contribution as a tax. 
At one great meeting in Warsaw the 
Governor addressed a crowded meeting 
on the subject, and concluded by say- 
ing that every person there should con- 
tribute two roubles. There was dead 
silence, until one fellow, more daring 
than the rest, rose in his place and 
said: “Excellency, may we forego the 
option of a fine and go to prison?” A 
remarkable commentary, indeed! Of 
the revolutionary bodies the greater is 
in favor of waiting until the war should 
be at an end before acting, while the 
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smalier has already shown its policy 
by the explosion on the Orel, the at- 
tempt on Kronstadt, and many other 
actions. Violence is to be deplored, 
but nobody thinks of blaming the 
steam in a boiler when it bursts its 
cage asunder as a consequence of the 
engineer being seated on the safety- 
valve. If the bureaucracy under the 
Tsar were not on the safety-valve it 
would be impossible to condone the 
violent actions of the revolutionaries, 
but as it is, little can be said. The 
Press of Russia has begun to speak 
out, although whether some of the ut- 
terances are not merely official bluff it 
is hard te say. Despite the double cen- 
sorship imposed early in the war, some 
most surprising articles have appeared. 
It is well known that the censorship 
always existed, but early in the war 
the Government considered it advisa- 
ble to impose also a purely military 
censorship for the papers as well, to 
which had to be submitted all articles, 
military or otherwise. To pass through 
this double censorship must be some- 
thing of a feat, and yet the Novoe 
Vremya recently contained an article of 
a nature never before seen in a St. 
Petersburg paper. In this article, 
which may well prove a landmark in 
Russian history, occurs the following 
trenchant lines:— 

“Our people ought to have freedom. 
Our national organism is shattered, 
and it can only be repaired by the in- 
fusion of new blood; that is, by the 
central authorities and the bureauc- 
racy allowing the healthy, popular will 
to assert itself. The present war is a 
terrible trial, but more terrible still 
is the moral weakness of State and so- 
ciety it has brought to light. We want 
more truth and more freedom.” 

Again, we would recommend the 
study of the recent history of Japan to 
see how an autocracy is possible along 
lines of liberty and freedom for the 
people. ' Russia will doubtless pick up 
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many military lessons from the war 
with Japan; let her look further and 
pick up some constitutional ones. It 
seems to be her only chance of being 
able to stem the flood of disaffection. 
There is nothing more terrible than 
an ignorant people in revolt, as witness 
the French Revolution. All the ele- 
ments are at hand in Russia for the 
introduction of reforms; the Tsar’s 
position in the eyes of his people 
should enable him to do much. There 
is no wonder that the liberal thinkers 
of Russia hope that Japan will win 
the war conclusively, and to the last 
degree; it is the only chance they can 
see of reform and progress and free- 
dom from bureaucracy. With this 
feeling of insecurity abroad in Russia, 
increased by the knowledge that 
money is likely to run short very soon, 
is it to be wondered at that the Rus- 
sian army in the field is not a first- 
class fighting machine? The Russian 


troops arrive in Manchuria dejected 


and without military morale. Many of 
the more intelligent soldiers do not 
hide the fact from their friends that 
they will gladly surrender. In this 
connection, Alexeieff, in an official cir- 
cular, warned the officers of the army 
that they must cease to use their clubs, 
which were only manufactories of in- 
subordination. Officers and men alike 
are permeated with unrest, with envy 
of the freedom of the enemy, and dis- 
content with the condition of Russia. 
Should the army feel disaffected, then 
what can the military autocracy have 
to hope for in case of disaster? 
Russia’s sorrow is Germany’s oppor- 
tunity, and that most dangerous of all 
rulers, the Kaiser, is not failing to take 
advantage of the moment. By the de- 
cided adhesion of the Social Democrats 
to the cause of Japan, the Kaiser has 
been literally forced to be the good 
friend of Russia. Germany has dis- 
regarded utterly any semblance of neu- 
trality in the direction of limiting the 
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sale of ships or materiel de guerre to 
Russia. If Russia wins, Germany will 
be with her in the final diplomatic ad- 
justment; if, on the other hend, she 
loses, she will have particular grati- 
tude for those who, without being al- 
lies, at the same time have shown 
themselves to be friends. Recently the 
German Emperor has given to the 
Russian Government the most specific 
pledges that he will never allow Japan 
to occupy Port Arthur, should she 
prove victorious in the war. He regards 
a dominant Japan as dangerous to his 
designs in China, and is, therefore, 
ready to assure Russia of his support. 
It is, however, most doubtful whether 
he has any real intentions of carrying 
out his pledges; it is more probable 
that he seeks, by making them, to se- 
cure valuable concessions from Russia 
in Asia Minor, and that, these once ob- 
tained, good enough reasons will occur 
to him to prevent him from following 
a course which could only land his 
country in a disastrous war. Germany 
is looking out for herself, and not for 
the well-being of either Russia or 
Japan. France’s attitude is biased by 
the enormous sums she has at stake 
in Russia, and she will probably be 
forced to lend still more in order to try 
to save the whole. It is, however, doubt- 
ful whether she would take any active 
pro-Russian and anti-Japanese meas- 
ures at the end of the war. 

The demonstration of Russia’s mili- 
tary weakness has most effect upon 
the small Balkan States clustered round 
her southwest frontier, long accus- 
tomed to live in fear of their gigantic 
neighbor; their relief knows no bound, 
and is only kept under some semblance 
of restraint by the dread lest Russia’s 
extremity be too good to be true. The 
fall of Port Arthur may well be the 
signal for the accomplishment of the 
first step in the formation of the 
Balkan Federation, which shall settle 


once and for all the Near Eastern 
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Question, and bring into being a de- 
fensive force which cannot fail to have 

a steadying effect upon the European 

balance of power. With the Far East- 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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ern and the Near Eastern questions set- 
tled, there is much more chance of a 
settled peace for the world than there 
has ever been before. 

Alfred Stead. 





METHODISM IN RECENT FICTION.* 


Methodism has so long been “a 
garden enclosed” that it is strange to 
see the writers and readers of fiction 
rambling along its paths, and to hear 
them criticizing its cherished trees and 
flowers. But this is the penalty of 
popularity. In recent years John Wes- 
ley has become a conspicuous person, 
and everything that concerns him and 
the Church he founded is now interest- 
ing to the British public. In addition, 
the historian and the philosophic critic 
have discovered the importance of the 
eighteenth century. They have made 
it the subject of special study, and 
they have learned that its importance, 
to a remarkable extent, arises from the 
fact that it is the century of John 
Wesley and the Evangelical Revival. 
While the vogue lasts we must be con- 
tent to abandon our exclusiveness. We 
must submit to be examined and de- 
scribed by the picturesque investigator. 
Such examination and description may 
teach us lessons which a “self-eon- 
tained” Church is apt to overlook. 

It is not our intention to deal with 
the many Methodist stories which have 
been written in recent times. That 
task would transcend our powers. We 
content ourselves by saying that some 
of these stories are admirable, and de- 
serve the success they have achieved. 
We will confine ourselves to a consid- 
eration of the books mentioned at the 

*1 “Hetty Wesley.” By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
(Harper & Brothers. 1904.) 


2 “The Infidel.” By M. E. Braddon. (Simp- 


kin & Co. 1900.) 
3 “Concerning Isabel Carnaby.” By Ellen 


head of this article. We will, first, see 
what Mr. Quiller-Couch has to say con- 
cerning the Wesley family. That will 
enable us to get a glimpse of the do- 
mestic life of the Wesleys on the eve 
of the great revival. Then we will 
deal with some aspects of Miss Brad- 
don’s book—a work which admits us 
into the scenes of the revival when it 
was in its full force; and, finally, we 
will try to occupy Miss Fowler's stand- 
point, and catch sight of modern Meth- 
odism as it exists in the Black Country 
and its “green border-land.” 

Mr. Quiller-Couch is known to every 
man who appreciates genial and vivid 
writing. He has humor and pathos, 
and, when he is in a good mood, it is 
hard to escape his thrall. From the 
days when we read The Delectable 
Duchy until now, his work has seemed 
to possess distinction and charm. His 
forte, undoubtedly, is the “short story.” 
It is whispered that Hetty Wesley was 
written to prove that he could also 
maintain a prolonged flight without 
weariness. Authors are sometimes pro- 
voked to attempt risky experiments by 
suggestions that they can only do one 
kind of work. In their eagerness to 
prove the incorrectness of the criticism 
they often establish its accuracy. We 
think that Mr. Quiller-Couch has not 
altogether escaped the danger which 
threatens a man who suddenly quits 
Thorneycroft Fowler. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
1903.) 


4 “The Farringdons.” By Ellen Thorney- 
croft Fowler. (Hutchinson & Co. 1904. ) 
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the work to which he is accustomed. 
Still it is only fair to say that his book, 
considered as a work of art, bears the 
master-mark on all its pages. 

In reading Mr. Quiller-Couch’s heart- 
rending tragedy we have constantly 
reminded ourselves of the distinction 
between the novelist and the historian. 
Hetty Wesley is a novel “founded on 
fact.” Mr. Quiller-Couch has consulted 
every available “authority” which 
bears upon the incidents which he de- 
picts. There can be no doubt that he 
reproduces, after his own style, some 
of the events which actually happened 
in the Wesley home. We know the 
ground over which he has travelled, 
and we can testify that he has read 
such books as Dr. Adam Clarke’s 
Memoirs of the Wesley Family and Mr. 
G. J. Stevenson’s Memorials of the 
Wesley Family with close attention. 
But, having borne our testimony to Mr. 
Quiller-Couch’s diligence as an investi- 
gator, we must say that we are also 
conscious that he has, in several in- 
stances, availed himself of jis privi- 
lege to treat facts in a flamboyant 
manner. We presume that it will be 
admitted that a novelist has a right 
to suppress details which mar the lit- 
erary perfection of his story, and that 
he may invent incidents which are un- 
historical. If the liberty of suppres- 
sion and invention is taken from him, 
his occupation is gone. He is like a 
painter who, in composing his picture, 
leaves out an ugly shed, trims an ill- 
balanced tree, and brightens up his 
canvas by putting in a rainbow such 
as never bent o’er land or sea. 

While admitting the romancer’s right 
to exercise his imagination and artis- 
tic taste, a question has arisen in our 
mind which demands some _ reply. 
When dealing with an historical char- 
acter, has a novelist the right, out of 
prejudice, or in order to secure a cer- 
tain effect, so to darken a man’s char- 
acter as to misrepresent him? The 


.-mor, and keen wit.” 
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readers of Hetty Wesley are aware that 
scarcely one of the members of the 
Wesley family leaves Mr. Quiller- 
Couch’s hands without having suffered 
depreciation in value. He points out 
the flaws which disfigure the images 
which have hitherto been revered, with 
a minute and caustic faithfulness. 
Samuel Wesley, the Epworth rector, is 
damaged beyond repair; his wife, the 
admirable Susanna, is sadly disfigured. 
John Wesley is unrecognizable by a de- 
voted Methodist. We cannot think 
that Mr. Quiller-Couch intended to 
smash the gods after this fashion. He 
is not a man of “an inhuman disposi- 
tion”; but nevertheless he has so laid 
about him in the Methodist Pantheon 
that scarcely an image there remains 
intact. Cautious and fully informed 
readers will still retain their own esti- 
mate of the members of the Wesley 
family, but those who know little 
about them will gaze with astonish- 
ment at the effects of Mr. Quiller- 
Couch’s iconoclastic raid. 

We have only space to deal with the 
main incidents of Mr. Quiller-Couch’s 
painful story. In doing so we will, 
first, state the plain facts of Hetty 
Wesley’s life as those facts appear in 
Dr. Adam Clarke’s Memoirs and in 
Tyerman’s Life and Times of the Rev. 
Samuel Wesley. 

Mehetabel Wesley was a girl who 
from, her childhood was distinguished 
by the brightness and the strength of 
her intelligence. Tyerman says: “The 
whole of the Wesley family were gifted 
with poetic genius, but Mehetabel per- 
haps shone the brightest, Samuel and 
Charles not excepted. She was gay 
and sprightly, full of mirth, good hu- 
So ready was 
she in the acquisition of knowledge, 
that it is said she read the Greek Tes- 
tament with comparative ease when 
she was only eight years old. Kirk, in 
The Mother of the Wesleys, tells us that 
“her father delighted to have her as 

















his companion and assistant in the 
study, where she followed her more 
learned pursuits under his immediate 
direction.” She was a lovely girl, 
beautiful in form and features, and 
must have brightened the dusky Ep- 
worth rectory as with summer sun- 
shine. Hetty Wesley had many rustic 
admirers. When she was about twenty- 
seven years of age a young lawyer fell 
in love with her, and his passion was 
returned. The marriage was about to 
take place, when a rumor concerning 
her suitor’s character reached the ears 
of the rector. This rumor led him to 
conclude that the man was “unprin- 
cipled,” and he determined to stop the 
marriage. But Hetty Wesley was a 
Woman who possessed a will as firm 
as her father’s. She refused to give up 
her lover. Dr. Clarke says that had 
her suitor “been equally faithful to 
her, the connexion would in all prob- 
ability have issued in marriage; but 
whether offended with the opposition he 
met with from the family, or whether 
through fickleness, he in fact remitted 
his assiduities, and at last abandoned 
a woman who would have been an 
honor to the first man in the land.” 
Opposed by her father, and abandoned 
by her lover, according to Dr. Clarke 
and Tyerman, Hetty Wesley did an 


exceedingly foolish thing. She 
vowed either that she would 
never marry another, or that 


she would take the first man who 
might offer if his suit were approved 
by her parents. The offer soon came. 
Mr. Wright, a plumber and glazier in 
good circumstances, proposed to her; 
and, Dr. Clarke says, “as her parents 
saw that her mind was strongly at- 
tached to the man who had jilted her, 
in order to prevent the possibility of 
a union in that quarter, her father 
urged her to marry Wright.” She soon 


found that the man who had proposed 
te her was “utterly unsuited to her in 
mind, education, and manners.” 


So 
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far as we know, Wright’s character 
at that time was good; but Hetty Wes- 
ley, guided by an antipathy which in- 
tuitively recognized the calamities of 
the future, revolted against the match. 
She “earnestly begged that parental 
authority might not be used to induce 
her to adopt a measure that promised 
no comfort to her, and might prove her 
ruin.” But her pleading was in vain. 
Samuel Wesley would not change his 
mind, and Hetty’s own vow stared her 
in the face. The marriage took place. 
Hetty removed with her husband to 
London; and there, after succeeding 
for a time in business, Wright’s char- 
acter broke down. He became a drunk- 
ard, and his abominable cruelty de- 
stroyed the happiness of his wife. She 
died in 1750. Before her death she 
was brought into sympathy with the 
religious views of her brothers, and 
became, as Charles Wesley says, “a 
gracious, tender, trembling soul; a 
bruised reed which the Lord will not 
break.” She was harassed with “dark- 
ness, doubts, and fears,” but John 
Wesley testifies that for some years 
before her death she was “a witness of 
that rest which remains evén here for 
the people of God.” 

Such, in brief outline, was the 
tragic life of Hetty Wesley as revealed 
in the pages of Dr. Adam Clarke and 
Tyerman. It is a pitiful story, which 
might well have been left “to dumb 
forgetfulness a prey.” But Mr. Quiller- 
Couch pereeived its artistic possibili- 
ties, and he has worked up the dreary 
details into a heart-moving romance. 
He has done more. Reading Dr. 
Clarke and Tyerman, the impression 
we receive of Hetty Wesley is that of 
a brilliant, light-hearted, pure-minded 
girl, who possessed in an extraordinary 
degree the Wesley dower of will and 
conscience. No moral stain disfigures 
her character. But Mr. Quiller-Couch 
knows a secret which has hitherto been 
well kept. We presume that in the 
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pages of Mr.G.J.Stevenson’s Memorials 
of the Wesley Family he met with the 
suggestion which he has used with 
such striking effect. Speaking of 
Samuel Wesley’s interference with the 
marriage, Stevenson says: ‘“Wearied 
of the opposition of the rector, the 
young lawyer at length resolved on a 
desperate experiment, and, using 
forced restraint, kept her away from 
home all night. She returned home 
next morning with a sad heart, from 
the sorrowful experience she had 
learned.” A letter containing the sad 
news was written by Mrs. Wesley to 
John Wesley, and that letter Mr. G. J. 
Stevenson saw and read before it was 
destroyed. John Wesley made an 
abridgment of his mother’s letter, and 
the document came into Mr. Steven- 
son’s possession. We-think that there 
can be little doubt of the truth of the 
occurrence. Mr. Quiller-Couch has 
searched out the evidence concerning 
Hetty Wesley’s fall from virtue, and 
he describes the episode in one of 
the most sensational chapters - of 
his book. 

The melancholy fact which Mr. 
Quiller-Couch has exhumed sheds light 
upon many things. Mr. Stevenson, 
speaking of Hetty’s return after the 
fatal night, says: “Her father’s anger 
was furious, but her mother’s sympa- 
thy prevented her from being at once 
turned out of home. Hetty, seeing 
that the issue would ultimately be her 
exclusion from home, made a rash vow 
to marry the first man that might of- 
fer to accept her hand.” This expla- 
nation of the “vow” is much more 
reasonable than Dr. Clarke’s and Mr. 
Tyerman’s. The girl who had been 
ruined, and then abandoned by her 
lover, in her desperation might well 
form such a resolution. But, in addi- 
tion, the incident explains to some ex- 
tent Samuel Wesley’s conduct. The 
disgrace that had come upon his home 
would make him frantic. Greater dis- 


grace loomed in the future. He would 
be eager to seize the first opportunity 
to get Hetty married to some man who 
would consent to take her. The “vow” 
Was a weapon put into his hands, 
which he used relentlessly. We do not 
excuse his conduct; but, in the circum- 
stances revealed by Mr. Stevenson, we 
can understand it. 

In writing his romance we can imag- 
ine that Mr. Quiller-Couch sometimes 
laid aside his pen and asked himself 
the question: “Is it worth while to 
rescue these miserable events from 
oblivion?’ After pondering that ques- 
tion he resumed his work, because he 
felt that he had a “mission” to fulfill. 
That “mission” was to make the 
British public better acquainted with 
the real character of Samuel Wesley. 
Irritated by the saint-like demeanor of 
the Rector of Epworth as he appears 
in the pages of Tyerman, Mr. Quiller- 
Couch determined that the mask shall 
be for ever torn from his face. But a 
somewhat pardonable irritation has 
hurried him into caricature. Because 
Tyerman pictured a saint, was it nec- 
essary that Mr. Quiller-Couch should 
paint a devil? Lest we should he ac- 
cused of misrepresentation, we hasten 
to point out that the Satanic character 
of Samuel Wesley is suggested at the 
beginning of the book. Mr. J. Adding- 
ton Symonds wrote a charming essay, 
which he entitled “In the Key of 
Blue”; Mr. Quiller-Couch’s descriptions 
of Samuel Wesley are all “In the Key 
of Black.” Here is one of them. He 
sketches a pretty picture of the six 
Wesley sisters, seated on the eastern 
slope of a knoll a few feet above the 
desolate fen land in the corner of the 
isle of Axholme, in Lincolnshire. 
Emilia, the eldest, is reading aloud 
from Paradise Lost—“reading with ad- 
mirable expression, and a voice almost 
masculine, rich as a deep-mouthed 
bell,” After describing the loves of 
Adam and Eve, the poet continues: 















Aside the devil turned 

For envy, yet with jealous leer malign 

Eyed them askance; and to himself 
thus plained:— 

“Sight hateful, sight tormenting.” 


Now let us listen to Mr. Quiller-Couch: 

“Molly interrupted with a cry; so 
fiercely Hetty had gripped her wrist 
of a sudden. Emilia broke off— 

“What on earth’s the matter, child?’ 

“Is it an adder? asked Patty, 
whose mind was ever practical; ‘John- 
ny Whitelamb warned us’—— 

“‘An adder? Hetty answered her, 
cool in a moment and deliberate. 
‘Nothing like it, my dear: ’tis the old 
genuine Serpent.’ 

“What do you mean, Hetty? Where 
is it? 

“*Sit down, child,and don’t distress 
yourself. Having rendered everybody 
profoundly uncomfortable within a 
circuit of two miles, and almost wor- 
ried itself to a sunstroke, it has now 
gone into the house to write at a com- 
mentary on the Book of Job.’ .. . 

“*T think you must mean Papa,’ said 
Patty; ‘and I call it very disrespectful 
to compare him with Satan; for ’twas 
Satan sister Emmy was reading 
about.’ ” (p. 36). 

The key in which this scene is writ- 
ten is maintained throughout the book. 
Mr. Quiller Couch’s new portrait of 
Samuel Wesley errs by defect. It is a 
great work of art, but the likeness is 
left out. If some of the favorable 
features in the rector’s character had 
been introduced, the bad portraiture 
might have been forgiven; but as we 
gaze upon Mr. Quiller-Couch’s canvas 
We can only discern a face that sug- 
gests unrelieved stubbornness, selfish- 
ness, cruelty, and Satanic malig- 
nity. 

We admit at once that Mr. Quiller- 
Couch’s estimate of Samuel Wesley 
may be right; if it is, then much testi- 
mony to the contrary will have to be 
thrown to the winds. For instance, 
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Miss Sarah Wesley, 
daughter, says that “his children 
idolized his memory.” That sentence 
looks very queer after the “knoll” in- 
cident. Mr. G. J. Stevenson, who was 
not ignorant of the rector’s defects, 
says: “No one can read the history of 
Mr. Wesley’s life without a feeling of 
admiration and even affection. After 
the lapse of more than a century, his 
nobleness of disposition, his heroic for- 
bearance and endurance, his painstak- 
ing care of his children, his inde- 
fatigable search after truth, his loyalty 
to the king, and, above all, his ardent 
piety towards God, make his mem- 
ory more fragant as time rolls on.” 
We dare not venture to reproduce Mr. 
Tyerman’s estimate of the rector’s char- 
acter, lest we should increase Mr. 
Quiller-Couch’s irritability, so we will 
content ourselves by citing one more 
testimony. It is borne by the rector’s 
son, who had some opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with his father’s 
character. Samuel Wesley says: 


his grand- 


When age, not hasten’d on by guilt or 
cares, 

Graced him with silver crown of hoary 
hairs. 

His looks the tenor of his soul express, 

An easy unaffected cheerfulness; 

Steadfast, not stiff; and awful, 
austere; 

Though courteous, rev’rend; and though 
smooth sincere: 

In converse free; for every subject fit; 

The coolest reason join’d to keenest 
wit; 

Wit, that with aim resistless knows 
to fly, 

Disarms unthought of, and prevents 
reply: 

So lightning falls the mountain-oaks 
among, 

As sure, as quick, as shining, and as 
strong. 

Skilful of sportive stories forth to pour, 

A gay, a humorous, and exhaustless 
store. 

With sharpest point and justest force 
apply’d, 


not 
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The purport never dark and never 


wide. 


Such was the man by friends and foes 
confest, 

Worthy the glorious name of Parish 
Priest. 


When we contrast these testimonies 
with Mr. Quiller-Couch’s descriptions 
of Samuel Wesley, we are inclined to 
believe that many of his injurious 
statements, like the blessed St. Piran 
of The Delectable Duchy, have “no visi- 
ble means of support.” 

It is a relief to turn from Mr. Quiller- 
Couch to Miss Braddon. In reading 
her book we become conscious not only 
of a fine literary skill, and a delightful 
ease and breadth of treatment, but 
also of an appreciation of the principal 
actors in the Evangelical Revival. 
which is remarkable. She reproduces 
the people, the scenes, the atmosphere, 
the spirit of the eighteenth century, 
and she describes the work and the 
influence of Methodism with insight 
and sympathy. Her book captivates a 
man to whom the eighteenth certury 
is familiar ground. To some that cen- 
tury appears as a wilderness of dust. 
Carlyle has banned it, and other 
prophets of despair have wailed over 
its barrenness and gloom. Miss Brad- 
don has seen its interest and beauty. 
She has perceived that it was the cen 
tury of mental and religious problems, 
and that in its social Christianity, that 
fairest flower of our own time, 
lifted itself above the hard = sel- 
fishness of men. Her principal 
characters are drawn with a 
firm hand. They’ attract us at once. 
They have personal charm; but, in ad- 
dition, they arrest us by the skill with 
which they are made embodiments of 
the problems which the 
minds of ardent thinkers in an age that 
gradually transformed by the 


exercised 


was 


force of new thoughts concerning life, 
and eternity and God. 
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The title of the book scarcely pre- 
pares us for its contents. The “Infi- 
del” described by Miss Braddon is An- 
tonia Thornton, a girl of great beauty, 
who passes upward from the depths 
of Grub Street to the heights of “So- 
ciety,” where, as Lady Kilrush, she 
shines brilliantly. Strange to say, her 
social advance does not spoil the natu- 
ral directness, simplicity, and sweet- 
ness of her character. Indeed she 
steadily rises in moral elevation, and 
does not for a moment jeopardize our 
esteem. In watching her we forget 
the glitter of her surroundings; we 
have only eyes for the ever-increasing 
loveliness of her spirit and her deeds. 
This girl was the daughter of a dis- 
reputable literary hack, who is 
sketched by Miss Braddon with a 
touch that often reminds us of Thack- 
eray. Her father wrote for the book- 
sellers and the theatres, and lived in 
a state of perennial drunkenness. He 
was, in creed, a kind of by-product of 
the influence of Voltaire. Unlike Vol- 
taire, he had no religious faith. He 
trained his daughter in his principles 
of unbelief. That early training af- 
fected her to the end of her life. But 
against it her heart ever contended. 
Miss Braddon has described the battle 
with a sympathy which, we think, 
must have been learned by personal 
experience. The details of the strug- 
gle fascinate us. They depict the stages 
of a strenuous fight of a woman with 
a noble heart who has inherited a 
creed, each article of which begins with 
the words, “I do not believe.” In the 
end the heart conquers. The final 
conquest is achieved by the influence 
of Methodism, and the book must be 
read for the story of the victory. 

George Stobart is the hero of the 
book. He is described as the son of a 
Bristol shipowner. Two years before 
he is introduced to us, Miss Braddon 
he has been “one of the most 
soldiers in His Majesty’s 


says 


promising 




















army, a man who loved his profession, 
who had distinguished himself as a 
subaltern at Fontenoy, and was 
marked by his seniors for promotion. 
He had been also one of the best- 
dressed and best-mannered young men 
in London Society, and at the Bath 
and the Wells a star of the first mag- 
nitude.” But at an evening service at 
the “Foundery” he had been convinced 
of sin. “In that awful moment the 
depth of his iniquity had been opened 
to him, and he had discovered the hol- 
lowness of a life without God in the 
world.” After his conversion he sold 
out from the army and became a 
preacher, acting under the direction of 
John Wesley in the great evangelistic 
campaign. George Stobart is drawn 
by Miss Braddon with great power. 
His dominant “notes” are conviction, 
conscience, and courage. The soldierly 
qualities of the man are constantly re- 
vealed. A sense of duty sways him; he 
is regardless of danger; he revels in 
hard work; he is somewhat stern in 
thought about himself and others; his 
religious faith is strong and clear. It 
is true that his faith suffers a tem- 
porary eclipse. His passions master 
him, and he has to fight a harder bat- 
tle than that of Fontenoy with himself 
and his insulted but still sovereign con- 
science. But he also gains the victory. 
The development of George Stobart’s 
character must always be studied in 
connection with the description of the 
moral progress of the heroine. Stobart 
is really a foil to Lady Kilrush, and 
Miss Braddon makes him serve the ar- 
tistic purpose with great effect. An- 
tonia Thornton, starting from negation 
of all belief, is led towards faith 
through her sympathy with suffering— 
suffering which she relieves by plen- 
teous almsgiving, and by actual con- 
tact with miserable men and women; 
Stobart’s “orthodox” faith is vitalized 
and energized by his conversion, his 
work as a preacher, and by his bitter 
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fight with the temptation which he 
finally overcomes. Lady Kilrush is 
the finer character. Stobart is afflicted 
with the narrowness which is some- 
times found in men whose convictions 
are definite, and whose conscience is 
tyrannical. We wish that Miss Brad- 
don had not overlooked the fact that 
the characteristic of a Methodist is 
joy. A sparkle of that brightness 
would have relieved the sombreness of 
her portrait of George Stobart. But 
few writers who sketch Methodism 
frem the outside recognize the fact 
that the Evangelical Revival brought a 
great flood of sunshine into the ex- 
perience of the people of England. 
Still, taken as delineations of character, 
Miss Braddon’s sketches of Lady Kil- 
rush and George Stobart excite the 
keen interest of the psychologist. 
Those who are capable of studying 
mind-problems will be the first to con- 
fess their power. 

We will resist the temptation to pur- 
sue the paths which open before us 
and entice us to forsake the high-road 
along which we should travel. Avoid- 
ing the subtleties of psychological prob- 
lems, we will try to answer the ques- 
tion: “How does Methodism fare at 
the hands of Miss ‘Braddon?’ 

Miss Braddon has seen into the mean- 
ing of the eighteenth century, and she 
has detected the value of the work ac- 
complished by the Evangelical Revival. 
As a consequence, she describes Meth- 
odism with a respect which is often 
lacking in writers who have only su- 
perficially glanced at the intellectual, 
moral, and religious condition of Eng- 
land in those critical years when John 
Wesley preached the gospel to all 
classes of his countrymen. The great 
historians and the philosophical stu- 
dents of the eighteenth century speak 
of Wesley with admiration and rey- 
erence. The shallow-minded romancer, 
incapable of rising above his own level, 
sees nothing exceptional in him and his 
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work. He makes Methodism the butt 
of his jibes. In her estimate of Meth- 


odism, Miss Braddon has adopted the 
philosophical critic’s point of view; 
and her book may be read by the his- 
torian without any fear that his nerves 
will be jarred by maladroit references 
or absurd misrepresentations. 

We have only space to refer to two 
points which have occurred to us in 
reading The Infidel. First, Miss Brad- 
don has seen into the character of John 
Wesley with rare insight. Then, she 
has sketched the influence of Meth- 
odism in “Society,” in a manner that 
reveals just appreciation of its mis- 
sion. Whenever John Wesley appears 
in her scenes we immediately recognize 
the presence of a calm-minded, deep- 
thoughted, sympathetic gentleman. 
Miss Braddon understands the value of 
the artistic law of contrast, and she 
avails herself of that law to bring out 
the fine lines of John Wesley’s charac- 
ter. It is somewhat the fashion, in 
certain places, to speak disparagingly 
of John Wesley when he is compared 
with George Whitefield. Miss Braddon 
does not make that mistake. Without 
dwelling on the essential differences in 
the character of the two men, we may 
unhesitatingly refer to her description 
of the contrast between them as 
preachers, in confirmation of our esti- 
mate of her skill in mental and moral 
analysis. We have been especially in- 
terested to note that Miss Braddon has 
detected the gentler aspects of Wes- 
ley’s character. In the midst of Sto- 
bart’s miseries, Wesley tries to divert 
his mind from his excruciating sor- 
rows by alluring him into the country 
as his companion on a preaching cam- 
paign. That one touch shows the per- 
fection of Miss Braddon’s insight. We 
do not know if she has read the story 
of Robert Carr Brackenbury of Raith- 
by Hall, in Lincolnshire. When he 
lost his young wife, Wesley did for 
him exactly what Miss Braddon rep- 
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resents him as doing in the case of 
Stobart. That illustration of the ac- 
curacy of Miss Braddon’s insight does 
mot stand alone. John Wesley’s heart 
was tremulous with sympathy, and re- 
sponded to every sight and sound of 
woe. When a man who could preach 
was in trouble, there was, in Wesley’s 
estimation, no remedy equal to that 
which came from riding through the 
country on a great evangelizing expe- 
dition. Those who are intimately ac- 
quainted with the contents of the 
“Journals,” and who can read between 
the lines, will be at no loss for further 
illustrations of the trait in Wesley’s 
character which Miss Braddon has so 
finely suggested. 

We have said that Miss Braddon’s 
book reveals the influence of Meth- 
odism in “Society.” Lady Huntingdon 
figures in its pages, and her religious 
assemblies are described with much 
vivacity. Lady Huntingdon and her 
coteries lend themselves to the wit of 
the satirist, but Miss Braddon discerns 
their character and gauges their influ- 
ence with exactness. Her descriptions 
are very suggestive. We refer to them 
in order that we may raise an impor- 
tant question. Why is it that Meth- 
odism has ceased to directly affect 
“Society?” We cannot now give rea- 
sons which are even approximately 
correct, but we confess that, in reading 
Miss Braddon’s book, the question has 
been forced on our attention with spe- 
cial emphasis. In the pages of The 
Infidel we see that Methodism brought 
an answer to the anxious inquiries of 
men and women in “Society” who 
were conscious of sin, and who were 
distressed until the torment of their 
mind was relieved by the good news 
of a _ salvation that came through 
faith in Jesus Christ. Is that con- 
sciousness of sin existent now only 
the middle classes and the 
We are convinced that the ex- 
the 


among 
poor? 
perience of George Stobart in 




















“Foundery” still repeats itself in men 
who are now, apparently, far removed 
from the influence of Methodism. The 
depth of their iniquity is revealed, the 
hollowness of a life without God in 
the world is discovered. Speaking of 
that critical moment in her hero's life, 
Miss Braddon says: “He had looked 
along the backward path of years, and 
had seen himself a child, drowsily en- 
during the familiar liturgy, sleeping 
through the hated sermon; a lad at 
Eton, making a jest of holy things, 
scorning any assumption of religion in 
his schoolfellows, insolent to his mas- 
ters, arrogant and uncharitable, shirk- 
ing everything that did not minister 
to his own pleasures or his own aims, 
studious only in the pursuit of selfish 
ambitions, dreaming of future great- 
ness to be won amidst the carnage of 
battles as ruthless, as unnecessary, as 
Malplaquet. And following those early 
years of self-love and impiety there 
had come a season of darker sins, of 
the sins which prosperous youth calls 
pleasure—sins that had sat so lightly 
on the slumbering conscience, but 
which filled the awakened soul with 
horror.” The angel that brought the 
liberating message to George Stobart 
was Methodism, and we cannot think 
that the mission of that angei to re- 
fined and cultured people has ceased. 
Miss Fowler is not to be numbered 
among the strangers who have wan- 
dered into the “garden enclosed.” She 
writes of Methodism with a loving 
familiarity which gives her books, in 
the eyes of a Methodist, a special 
charm. It is not necessary to write 
any general criticism of her work. Its 
popularity is attested by the fact that 
some of her books have attained the 
dignity of a “sixpenny edition”—a sure 
sign that, in the estimation of enter- 
prising publishers, she has won for 
herself a high place in the regard of 
the British public. It will be enough 
for our present purpose if we point out 
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some of the Methodist characteristics 
of the books which first made her 
fame. 

Miss Fowler has been fortunate in her 
selection of the districts in which many 
of the chief incidents of her stories 
take place. That district—the country 
round about Wolverhampton—is re- 
pellent in the eyes of some lovers of 
the picturesque. In their estimation 
it is a dreary land, studded with blast- 
furnaces and tall chimneys, and coy- 
ered with a gruesome canopy of smoke. 
But this is a mistake. Many years 
ago Charles Dickens, in The Old 
Curiosity Shop, drew a dismal picture 
of “The Black Country,” but he took 
care to put brighter colors on his pal- 
ette when Little Nell and her grand- 
father got across the zone of gloom 
and turned their faces towards Tong. 
Elihu Burritt also avoided the aes- 
thete’s error. In his Green Borderland 
of the Black Country he dealt another 
blow at the prevailing ignorance. 
Now Miss Fowler has continued the 
work of illuminating the public mind, 
and has pointed out with surprising 
effect the beauty of a much maligned 
country. In reading her descriptions 
of scenery we have often wished that 
she would give us more frequently 
“bits” of landscape sleeping in the 
sunshine, touched with the shadows of 
passing clouds or ruffled by the breath 
of a storm. She is a lover of light, of 
color, and of distance, and she excels 
when she exercises her power as a 
landscape painter. We could have 
spared much smart conversation in 
London drawing-rooms, if she had 
given us, in its place, more of her 
Mershire vignettes. 

All who know the neighborhood 
which she describes in her books will 
confess that Miss Fowler has, with 
remarkable accuracy and sympathy, 
reproduced the characteristics of the 
country she loves. Has she been 
equally successful in depicting the 
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characteristics of Methodism and of 
the Methodist people? So far as Meth- 
odism is concerned, we think that the 
answer must be in the affirmative. 
Like Miss Braddon, she has seen the 
meaning of Methodism with precision, 
and expressed it with success. Meth- 
odism has a message, not only for the 
muititude, but for every man and 
woman who stands helpless and hope- 
less in the presence of the problem of 
personal sin. Miss Fowler knows that 
the conviction of sin does not spare 
those who move in what we call “So- 
ciety.” Neither is it an unknown ex- 
perience to those who have won that 
emancipation of the intellect that 
comes through strong intelligence, 
wide reading, much knowledge, fear- 
less inquiry, and profound thought. 
The fascinations of “Society” fail, and 
the daring intellect quails when a 
man awakens to the fact that “there 
are only two beings in the universe— 
God and his own soul.” Looking into 
the eyes of his Maker and Judge, con- 
scious of personal guilt, each pleasure 
and pursuit of life ceases to attract un- 
til the question is settled: “What 
must I do to be saved?” To a man in 
whom the consciousness of the need 
of pardon has become acute, Meth- 
odism speaks its message. Miss Fow- 
ler has looked steadily into the inner 
meaning of Methodism, and she has 
taken care that the music of its re- 
freshing evangel shall be clearly heard 
in her books. 

If Miss Fowler is successful in rep- 
resenting the characteristics of Meth- 
odism, does she succeed when she at- 
tempts to sketch the characteristics of 
the Methodist people? Are the men 
and women whom she describes dis- 
tinct from the other people of the 
neighborhood, and does their distinc- 
tion arise from their possessing cer- 
tain traits of character which are due 
to the fact that they have been trained 
as Methodists? Or, are they merely 
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Mershire people who would have dis- 
played the same mental peculiarities 
if they had never been touched by 
Methodism? It is at this point we are 
in uncertainty. If we confine our at- 
tention to Concerning Isabel Carnaby 
and The Farringdons, we recognize at 
once the Methodist type of character 
and the Methodist tone of speech; but 
if we scan the pages of A Double 
Thread and of Fuel of Fire, we meet 
with figures possessing the same char- 
acteristics, and they represent persons 
who are members of the Established 
Church! Take, for instance, the comic 
servants upon whom Miss Fowler 
lavishes so much artistic skill. We 
judge that they are sketched from a 
model which Miss Fowler has had spe- 
cial opportunities of studying. They 
are entertaining. Unconsciously they 
obey the great law of contrast, which 
plays such an important part in hu- 
mor. One of the most popular forms 
of humor is that in which sacred ideas 
and ideas that are absurd are brought 
into contact without offensive irrev- 
This form of humor abounds 


erence. 
in Miss Fowler’s pages. Her comic 
servants mix up sacred ideas and 


names with a surprising familiarity. 
But is this form of humor distinctively 
Methodist? If it is, how did Mrs. 
Candy in Fuel of Fire, and Mr. Clutter- 
buck, the rector’s gardener, in A Double 
Thread, obtain the special graces which 
adorn their conversation? 

We can speak with more certainty of 
Miss Fowler’s work as a painter of 
Methedist characteristics when we 
turn over the pages of her remarkable 
book, Concerning Isabel Carnaby. In 
her sketches of Mark Seaton, the 
Methodist supernumerary minister, his 
wife, and the home in Chayford, Miss 
Fowler has achieved one of her great- 
est successes. She has caught the tone 
which we think is peculiar to the 
higher type of Methodist domestic 
life. That tone existed, we know, in 




















such a home as that of the Taylors 
of Ongar, and also in many of the 
families which, in the earlier part of 
the last century, represented the quiet- 
ness, the intelligence, the culture, and 
the devoutness of the “Old Dissent.” 
Still every “child of the Methodist 
manse” will eagerly admit that Miss 
Fowler has stirred in him the undying 
memories of a sacred past. We do not 
know who sat to Miss Fowler as the 
model for Mark Seaton, but we can 
testify that such men have lived and 
still exist. Mrs. Seaton, who is de- 
scribed with that delicacy of touch 
which marks Miss Fowler’s highest 
work, is an easily recognized type. We 
cannot refrain from reproducing the 
description of the experiences of the 
children in the Chayford home. 

“Paul and Joanna Seaton were 
brought up in the good old Methodist 
style and learned to take life seriously. 

. They were early taught by their 
father that the only two things of im- 
portance in this life are salvation and 
education; likewise, that the verb To 
Be is of infinite moment—the verb To 
Do of great weight—and the verb To 
Have of no significance at all. There- 
fore, whatever faults and failings they 
might suffer from in after-life, there 
was no possibility of the little Seatons 
becoming vulgar. . .. 

“At Chayford Paul and Joanna spent 
three of the interminable years of 
childhood; and Chayford chapel was 
ever afterwards associated in their 
minds with all that is sacred and holy. 
It was there that they had first touched 
the fringe of the Unseen, and caught 
glimpses of life’s deeper meanings; it 
was there that they had sung the old- 
fashioned hymns to the old-fashioned 
tunes, and had felt as if they them- 
selves were somehow one with the 
white-robed multitude, which no man 
can number, singing the song which 
the angels cannot learn. Then the 
hearts of the children were filled with 
joy, and their eyes with tears, and a 
strange thrill ran through the whole 
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of their being. They did not under- 
stand why they felt so gloriously 
happy and yet wanted to cry; for they 
were then too young to know that 
earth, and probably heaven, has noth- 
ing better to offer us than that same 
thrill which runs through us when we 
catch fleeting glimpses of the Beautiful 
and the True, and rise superior for the 
time being to all that is sordid and 
cowardly and mean. For the moment 
we are “pure in heart”; and therefore, 
either through the interpretation of art 
or the revelation of nature, either in 
the loyalty of a great people or in the 
love on a familiar face, we ‘see God.’” 

The severest test to which Miss Fow- 
ler subjects Isabel Carnaby is to bring 
her from the atmosphere of London 
Society into the light of the Chayford 
home. The way in which she appre- 
ciates the refinement and spiritual ele- 
vation which reigned in the modest 
dwelling of the Methodist supernumer- 
ary minister is a revelation of the es- 
sential goodness of her own character. 
Nor does she miss her reward. In the 
Chayford chapel she listens to the sing- 
ing of “There is a land of pwre de- 
light,” and she feels the “thrill” which 
comes to us when, for a few moments, 
we rise above “all that is sordid and 
cowardly and mean.” 

We lay aside the books that have 
occupied our attention with mingled 
feelings. We cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing our regret that Mr. Quiller- 
Couch has lifted the veil that covered 
a hidden tragedy; but no such feeling 
rises within us when we recall the in- 
cidents which Miss Braddon and Miss 
Fowler have so sympathetically de- 
scribed. We are conscious that they 
have pointed out some of the foibles 
and the defects of Methodism. By do- 
ing so they have rendered us a service. 
But they have laid us under a greater 
obligation by reminding us of the 
ideals of our fathers, and of the great 
mission to which we must throughout 
all coming time be true. 

John S. Simon. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE UNKNOWN GALLAAT. 


I usually put up my horse at the 
Nag’s Head at Upton, the charges be- 
ing lower than at the Crown, where, 
moreover, they occasionally were so 
overcrowded that they had no room 
for him; but on the day before the 
Flowering so many folks from dis- 
tant villages had taken up their quar- 
ters there that I was forced to stable 
Chestnut at the post-house. Here 
travellers of a _ different quality 
baited, and for the most part contin- 
ued their journey after a few hours, 
and the ceremony of the morrow 
brought Landlord Billington no _ in- 
crease of custom. : 

On turning into the yard to seek my 
beast I found the stablemen busy, 
and the chief ostler attending to the 
needs of a handsome brown horse, 
from which a gentleman had evidently 
just alighted. He was a stranger, and 
had apparently ridden far, for he and 
his horse looked weary and both were 
splashed with mud. He was a slender, 
tall man, dressed in a plain dark rid- 
ing suit, and wearing his own hair, 
which was of so bright a color that it 
flamed in the evening sun, tied back 
with a black ribbon. His fine pale 
face was cut as clear as the face of a 
statue. 

“I will be with you in a minute, Mr. 
Luke,” cried Jim the ostler, “or Ill 
give a shout to one of the other lads 
if ye like.” 

“I’m in no hurry, thank ye, Jim,” 
said I. “Pray do not hurry with this 
gentleman’s horse—’tis as bonny a one 
as ever I saw,” said I, turning to its 
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master, “and deserves good _ treat- 
ment.” 

“Why, yes, I believe he does,’ re- 
turned he, with a pleasant smile. “He 
has carried me many a mile to-day, 
and yesterday too for that matter. I 
always make it a point of seeing to 
his comfort before I touch bite or sup 
myself.” 

“A good rule, Sir,” said I. (“Wash 
his legs down well, Jim—they’re fair 
caked with mud.”) “These good 
friends of ours are dumb, when all’s 
said and done, and cannot protest if 
they are ill done to.” 

“My horse can almost 
though,” said the newcomer. 
you, Star?’ 

Hearing his name the horse turned 
his head and uttere@ a gentle whinny, 
and I saw that he had a white star 
on his forehead, though the rest of 
him was of a most beautiful dark 
dappled brown. TI stepped up to him 
to pat him, and noticed a small white 
patch just behind his shoulder, not 
much bigger than a shilling, but 
nevertheless a blemish; I remarked 
upon this to his owner, and he 
laughed and said:— 

“Yes; a worthless fellow of a groom, 
that I had once, rode him carelessly 
out of his stable, grazing him against 
the sharp latch of the door; it would 
scarce be noticed, however, and af- 
ter all even a blemish may be of ser- 
vice. Were Star stolen T could easily 
identify him.” 

We stood by, chatting together until 
the horse was comfortably installed 
for the night. I asked my new ac- 
quaintance, during this time, if he in- 
tended to pursue his journey on the 
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morrow, and he said, with a careless 
air, that that depended upon circum- 
stances. If he found the inn comfort- 
able he might stay a day or two so 
as to give his horse a thorough rest. 
That part of the world was new to 
him, he said, and it would interest 
him to see something of the country. 

“The gentleman ought to go to the 
flowering of Ferneby Marl-pit— 
oughtn’t he, Mester Luke?’ said Jim, 
pausing in the midst of the hissing 
and swishing with which he was ac- 
companying the rubbing down of 
Star. “’Twill be a gradely sight—the 
like hasn’t been seen these twenty 
years, they say. The folks is comin’ 
fro’ far and near, an’ they’ll keep up 
the dancin’ as long as there’s a lass 
or lad to foot it.” 

“Pooh, Jim!” returned I, “the gen- 
tleman wouldn’t care for country 
sports. *Twould give you little pleas- 
ure, Sir, I fancy,” I went on, turning 
to him, “to see a lot of country 
folks jigging around a marl-pit, how- 
ever well-flowered it might be.” 

“Nay,” said he, “I think it would in- 
terest me. I have never heard of such 
a custom. Pray, what is a marl-pit. 
and what is this talk of flowering it?’ 

“Eh, dear, you mun be _ simple!” 
broke in Jim, with rude amusement. 
“What's a marl-pit? says he. Why. 
*tis a big hole as they gets marl from 
for dressin’ the fields.” 

“The land in these parts,” explained 
I, “is somewhat light and sandy, and 
is much improved by marl being 
spread over it, particularly where 
woods have formerly grown. It is the 
custom when the work has been car- 
ried out to hold sports in and about 
the pits whence the marl was taken, 
principally for the reward and recrea- 
tion of the folks employed in the bus- 
iness, and of the neighboring tenantry. 
This pit of Sir Jocelyn Gillibrand’s is 
a particularly large one, and he has 
employed a many workmen, so that 
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the rejoicings are to be on a great 
scale, for ’tis to be May Day and the 
Flowering in one. As a rule we flower 
the pits and wells and such-like on St. 
John’s Day, but Sir Jocelyn has a 
fancy for keepin’ the two feasts to- 
morrow. They are to have a Maypole 
and Morris Dancers and such-like; 
and the Marling-folk are to walk in 
procession, carrying garlands, and 
there is to be a great wreath of 
flowers all round the pit, and there is 
to be a feast for the common folk, and 
I don’t know what all.” 

“Merry doings indeed!” quoth he. 
“I have a mind to go and look 
at them, if one may do so without an 
invitation. I have not, unfortunately, 
the honor of Sir Jocelyn Gillibrand’s 
acquaintance.” 

“Bless ye, Sir,” cried Jim, before 
I could answer; “ye needn’t wait to 
be lathed to go to a Marling Feast. 
The whole countryside ‘ull turn out, 
I’ll uphold you, and not one man in 
fifty will ha’ been bid to it. I’m going 
mysel’,” said Jim, conclusively, “if the 
Gaffer ‘ull gie me a day off.” 

“That settles the question, surely,” 
remarked the stranger, with a twinkle 
in his eyes. 

He had blue eyes, but dark brows, 
which looked strange by contrast with 
the color of his skin and of his hair. 
He turned to me next:— 

“While your horse is being saddled, 
Sir,” said he, “will you do me the hon- 
or to drink with me?” 

“With all my heart,” said I, much 
flattered by his tone, and we went to- 
gether to a private room in the inn, 
where the gentleman ordered a bottle 
of claret. Poor sour stuff, enough, I 
thought it, and would have preferred 
a good tankard of the ale for which 
the Crown was famous, but I was 
loth to display my uncultivated taste 
to this very fine gentleman, and there- 
fore lifted my glass with my head on 
one side and one eye closed, as I had 
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oftentimes seen fashionable travellers 
do when they sipped their liquor in 
token of extreme satisfaction. 

“We must have a toast,” said the 
Stranger; and then he looked me full 
in the eyes and continued, “I drink 
to Her!” 

“Hear! 
all means.” 
glass. 

“Wait a bit,’ cried he, throwing out 
his hand, “let us be agreed on this 
point. Whose health do you propose 
to drink, Sir?’ 

“Why—Hers, I suppose,” stammered 
I. The lady you have in your 
mind.” 

“And have you no lady in your 
mind?” inquired he. And then he 
laughed and threw himself back in his 
chair. “Why what a simpleton I am 
to talk thus! Whom should an honest 
young yeoman have in his mind but 
some rosy-cheeked Queen of the dairy 
or such-like? Come, let us drink the 
health of your Sukey or Betty or 
whatever her name may be.” 

“I give you Dorothy, then,” cried I, 
nettled by his manner, which had sud- 
denly altered. 

“Dorothy!” he exclaimed, springing 
up from his chair. “Dorothy! An un- 
usual name in these parts surely.” 

“Oh, aye,” .said I, “uncommon 
enough.” 

He dropped back again into his for- 
mer position, gazing at me through 
half-shut eyes. 

“Let us drink to Dorothy!” 
toying with his glass, and, 
moment, taking it up and bowing 
towards me. “Mrs. Dorothy, pretty 
Mrs. Dorothy—Shall we not give her 
her full title?—there may be a thou- 
sand Dorothys scattered over the 
world, but we must drink to one. 
Come, what is her surname? There 
ean be no indiscretion in telling me, 
a perfect stranger, who wiil never set 
eyes on the lady, and who in all prob- 
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ability will never exchange a word 
with yourself again.” 

But I shook my head with a sage air. 

“I cannot gratify you, Sir,” said I. 
“T don’t think the names of women 
should be bandied about. Now let us 
drink the health, if you please, for I 
must be gone.” 

He swallowed the contents of his 
glass with a listless air and would 
have refilled mine, but that I begged 
him to excuse me. He permitted me 
to take leave of him, and accompanied 
me to the door, where he was kind 
enough to bestow some words of ad- 
miration on Chestnut. I rode away 
feeling oddly attracted and interested 
by the personality of my new acquain- 
tance, which I had gladly prosecuted 
further; though his air and manner 
denoted that he was considerably 
above me in station, he had been good 
enough to treat me almost as an equal, 
and I had fain seen more of him. Yet 
something in the tone in which he 
bade me farewell warned me that 
even were he to be a spectator of the 
sports on the morrow he had no wish 
to renew our intercourse. 

Immediately after breakfast next 
morning I went to fetch Mrs. Dorothy. 
taking the precaution to place a pill- 
ion on Chestnut to save her the extra 
two miles’ walk between Lychgate 
and the Delf; for she had informed 
my Mother she meant to proceed to 
the Flowering, like the rest of us, on 
foot. 

I suppose in spite of her scorn of 
our rustic merry-making she felt, 
nevertheless, some small measure of 
excitement, for I vow she never 
looked so bonny. She wore a gray 
taffety mantua and quilted satin petti- 
coat, and instead of a hat a cap 
trimmed with some wonderful fine 
lace. It sat well on her dark hair, and 
the soft light color of her coat suited 
her to admiration. I wore my best 
blue suit, too, I mind, and had a posy 
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in my coat, and another in my hat, 
and as we rode away together from 
Lychgate I saw one or two men that 
were at work in the neighboring field 
nudge each other, and I knew they 
thought us a bonny couple. 

My Mother and Father stood await- 
ing us in our own yard, with Patty 
and Johnny, all ready to set forth and 
all mighty fine for the occasion—Patty 
wore abundance of blue ribbons and 
a posy of forget-me-nots. There was 
naught but blue and white about her, 
indeed, if one may except brown curls 
and red lips, for I am sure her eyes 
looked as blue as her own forget-me- 
nots that day. 

Dismounting, and assisting Mrs. 
Dorothy to alight, I tossed my reins 
with a lordly air to Stumpy, and bade 
him look to my beast; and he led 
away Chestnut, grumbling that a 
body would think nobody wanted to 
go a-pleasuring but themselves—for 
he, too, was in haste to get to the 
feast. 

We set out in two parties of three, 
my Father and Mother, as_ usual, 
leading Johnny by the hand, and 
what a shrill din of happiness did the 
little lad keep up, to be sure, all the 
way! That tongue of his wagged 
ceaselessly, and now and then he 
would break from his parents and run 
a little way ahead, and then, just as 
they had got into quiet converse with 
each other, returned to them, seizing 
with either hand one of theirs and in- 
terrupting their talk with his prattle. 

I would fain have given an arm to 
both Dorothy and Patty, but the little 
wench said impudently that she pre- 
ferred to walk by Dorothy’s side, and 
I protest she behaved nigh as foolish- 
ly as Johnny, who, to be sure, was 
but a child, and could not be expected 
to have great store of good sense; 
there was no such excuse for Patty, 
and when she interrupted my dis- 
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course with Mrs. Dorothy with some 
babble about the birds, or the sky, or 
the green trees, or else with senseless 
merriment, I confess she angered me. 
For after all, as I pointed out to her, 
there was nothing marvellous about 
the singing of the birds, and ’twas not 
at all strange that the sky should be 
blue and the leaves green since that 
was the first of May, when such 
things were to be expected; and that 
she should laugh for pure gladness of 
heart was all very well, but then she 
should have fallen behind and laughed 
by herself, instead of interrupting 
other folks’ conversation. But to this 
day Patty will never own that I was 
justly aggrieved, for, she says, I was 
as cross myself as a bear with a sore 
head. 

As soon as we turned into the road 
we met numbers of people coming 
from all parts it seemed, and hasten- 
ing in the same direction as ourselves. 
Many had come from a distance in 
wagons or carts; some rode a-horse- 
back with their wives or daughters 
behind them, but for the most part 
they came on foot; and would present- 
ly dance none the less merrily for 
having already trudged several miles. 
Faces were hot and shoes dusty, but 
all were merry. A good few, as I 
have already said, had come more 
than a day’s journey and lain for the 
night at the Nag’s Head; these weve 
fresh and cool enough. and jeered at 
others of their kinsfolk and neighbors 
who had travelled nearly as far but 
had been on the road since daybreak 
or even earlier. 

As we neared the great Marl-pit, 
which was pleasantly situated in a 
field well sheltered at the further end 
by a wood, the scund of music fell 
upon our ears. The piper was already 
playing to the folks while they were 
waiting for the procession to arrive. 


(To be continued.) 
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The year 1903 saw the completion of 
an enterprise which in most years, 
when men were not too busy thinking 
of other things, would surely have 
attracted more attention than it has. 
A fresh record has been made. A rail- 
way refreshment room, and a very 
good one moreover, is to be found 
further north of the Arctic Circle than 
it has ever been found before. And an 
age which lives on records, and which 
can console itself for the unparalleled 
discomfort of the past rainy season by 
the reflection that no one living has 
ever been quite so wet and miserable 
before, owes it to itself to take an in- 
terest in the Arctic’ Railway. In the 
July of last year, King Oscar of 
Sweden formally opened for passenger 
traftic—it had been informally opened 
so far back as November 1902—the 
portion of the line which runs from 
Gellivara, in Swedish Lapland, dcross 
the divide to its terminus at Narvik 
in Norway, on the Ofoten Fjord. The 
line from Gellivara downwards to 
Lulea, at the head of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, had been working since 1887, 
and the Great Northern line from 
Stockholm up the Bothnian coast had 
been completed piece by piece, till it 
reached the Gellivara branch at 
Boden. The ingenious traveller who 
prefers land to water can now con- 
trive to reach these Arctic regions 
with no more serious sea passage -- 
there is one which is longer, but in 
smooth water, from Kiel to Korsoer— 
than the Dover to Calais crossing. 

The Arctic region, however, through 
which this railway passes, I must can- 
tion the tourist who is in search of 
something exciting, is by no means the 
inhospitable ice-clad affair which it 
sounds. The truth is, that in Europe 


the Arctic Circle is a little bit of a 
fraud. Except in winter, the districts 
of Sweden and Norway are, though 
somewhat rugged and infertile, es- 
pecially in the high fjeld, anything but 
icy. The man who wants ice and 
snow in any quantity in summer will 
have to make troublesome journeys to 
get to it, and he will find a great deal 
more of it, and more easily, in Swit- 
zerland, the Tyrol, or Spain. And the 
making of this railway, though very 
interesting, is not the achievement 
which a similar undertaking would be 
in Asia or America. It is rather on 
account of its commercial importance, 
and as I venture to think and shal? 
presently try to show, because of its 
possible future bearing on the political 
map of Europe, that the Arctic Rail- 
way will hereafter take its place 
among the interesting highways of the 
world. 

The line owes its existence in the 
first instance to the presence of depos- 
its of iron ore, in the eastern portion 
of Swedish Lapland, of extraordinary 
richness. Without becoming too sta- 
tistical, I may mention that the 
‘“Malmberg” or ore mountain of Gelli- 
vara yields annually something like a 
million tons of iron ore which contains 
sixty to seventy per cent. of pure 
metal. Richer still is the deposit of 
Luossovaara at Kiiruna, where the 
ore is quarried direct from a hill over 
3,000 feet high, and is even of better 
quality than that of Gellivara. The 
quantity of ironstone in this hill has 
been estimated at nearly 250,000,000 
tons, and now that the line is open to 
the sea it is proposed to make this 
mountain disappear at the rate of 
1,500,000 tons a year. If this takes 
place, the world will be presented in 














150 years with a demonstration of the 
the kind which it can best appreciate, 
that capital, if not faith, can remove 
mountains. 

A great deal might be written of the 
history of the line since its commence- 
ment, and a great many statistics 
might be added, which, however, my 
readers may prefer to take as read. 
It may be enough to say that the orig- 
inal line from Gellivara to Lulea was 
built by an English company between 
the years 1884 and 1887, and out of 
their ill-starred intermittent records 
one may quote one interesting fact as 
going to prove that the engineering 
difficulties were by no means serious— 
namely, that in the summer of 1886, 
below Gellivara, the line was built and 
the rails were laid at the astonishing 
rate of one kilometre each working 
day. You may count the hours, of 
course, of a working day in full sum- 
mer at eighteen to twenty-two. That 
same English company—who, by the 
way, had succeeded to an irregular 
service of reindeer sledges and ponies 
—went the way of many companies, 
and for a time all work ceased on the 
promised line. But in 1896 the Swed- 
ish Government commenced opera- 
tions with a will. The line was car- 
ried: northwards to Kiiruna and thence 
to the southern shores of Lake Torné, 
and thence in a westerly direction to 
the Norwegian Sea. 

The scenery through which this 
northern line from Boden to Narvik 
passes is, it must be frankly owned. 
somewhat disappointing. It is the 
duty of the engineer to select the line 
of least resistance, and very admirably 
has he done it: in this instance the 
said line leads naturally over the enor- 
mous “Myr” peat-moors and mosses 
which abound everywhere along the 
coast of the Gulf of Bothnia. These 
are commonly united, or separated, by 
vast tracts of forest land, and here 
again the line, naturally, skirts the 
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low-lying and less broken edges of the 
wood. There is no reason for chal- 
lenging the finer features of Lapland 
scenery by attacking mountains which 
can easily be avoided. And the tray- 
eller who runs up the line with the 
idea that he will thereby see the true 
beauty of the country, or indeed learn 
the secrets of Lapland, will be seri- 
ously misled. He will not see nor 
learn half so much as if he should 
start from the Norwegian side, on any 
of the routes that lead across the di- 
vide to the Swedish side, and make 
his way thence on foot or by boat. 
The traveller by rail, will, in fact, be 
surprised to find how very little the 
Arctic portion of his route differs from 
anything which he has seen in his up- 
ward journey from Stockholm, except. 
of course, that habitable spots are few 
and far between, and farming land 
such as he has seen in the south 
wholly wanting. Otherwise the gen- 
eral character of forest and moorland 
is monotonously similar, merely be- 
coming more poverty-stricken as one 
advances to the Polar Circle. The 
finest part of the scenery of Inner 
Lapland lies nearly all the time far 
away to the east, and is visible only 
here and there in faint blue masses, 
with an occasional cap of pure white 
snow above it, as the train passes 
through the gap made in the land- 
scape by one of the many rivers which 
the line has to cross. The finest part 
of the journey begins after the train 
has left Kiiruna, and makes the bend 
westwards along the southern shore of 
Lake Torné. This is a really beauti- 
ful bit of travelling, especially in Sep- 
tember, when the dwarf birch and 
krokebeer have turned crimson and 
russet and gold, carpeting the whole 
sweep of the great desolate moorlands, 
till they meet the deep blue of the far- 
off mountains. The finest spot on the 
line is perhaps the Gorge of Abisko, 
at no great distance from the frontier. 
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A morning spent here, with the storms 
sweeping across the great lake below, 
gave one a feast of color which can- 
not easily be forgotten. Half an hour 
or so after one has left the place on 
the journey westwards one finds one- 
self among the treeless desolations of 
the higher fjeld which divides Sweden 
from Norway. 

But if the Swedish part of the Lulea- 
Ofoten Railway is less beautiful than 
many other portions of internal Lap- 
land, on the other hand, the Norwe- 
gian portion of the line, which winds 
round and round the precipitous cliffs 
of the Ofoten Fjord, is as magnificent 
as anything in Norway. The man 
who is in search of a new sensation 
might do worse than perform this 
journey, as the writer did, in the 
brake-van of a metal train. And if 
a coupling-chain should break at cer- 
tain points during the downward pas- 
sage to the sea level, he will obtain 
most assuredly some wholly unex- 
pected experiences. 

The immediate results of this new 
railway are easy to foresee and to 
foretell. The most obvious of these is 
the immediate growth and increase of 
the populations at the great iron cen- 
tres of Gellivara and MKiiruna, to be 
followed at intervals by the creation 
of similar, though perhaps less impor- 
tant, centres here and there, within 
reach of the main line, as new iron 
fields are explored. It may, however, 
be safely predicted that the increase 
of population will be mainly confined 
to the industrial centres themselves. 
It is not possible that these mining 
centres should call into existence an 
agricultural population in the imme- 
diate neighborhood to supply their 
needs, because naturé has set her veto 
against such developments except 
upon the very smallest scale. The 
spots of land on which the Swedish 
settler, most industrious and most ca- 
pable of his sort in any land what- 
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ever, could extort a living out of the 
soil, are few and far between, and 
even the most successful settler in 
such circumstances can rarely produce 
enough to do more than to keep his 
family. Of surplus production there is 
always so little that it need scarcely 
be considered, and the future mining 
towns of Swedish Lapland, destined 
without doubt to reach a high degree 
of prosperity, will have to depend for 
their support mainly on _ supplies 
brought either from the Norwegian 
coast or from the Gulf of Bothnia. In- 
deed, there is one point of view, very 
little taken into account so far, which 
would lead us to expect for many 
years to eome an actual diminution of 
the inhabitants of Norbotten, exclu- 
Sive of these said mining centres. The 
nomad Lapps, destined doubtless to 
pass away from among the races of 
mankind, will, I venture to prophesy, 
find their extinction accelerated by 
this very railroad. The Lapp, who is 
the most improvident of creatures, and 
who, like all half civilized races, is 
absolutely without control if drink be 
brought within his reach, has the 
habit, say rather the necessity, of driv- 
ing down his reindeer off the high 
fjeld, where they roam over the rein- 
deer lichen in the summer, to the near- 
est towns (so called), where his rein- 
deer are sheltered and his children 
taught during the winter. It is this 
contact with civilization that kills him 
out—partly by intermarriage, which 
causes him slowly to be absorbed ia 
the stronger races; but far more rap- 
idly and completely by a literal kiil- 
ing out. He meets the dealer there, 
and improvident as he is he is easily 
tempted to part with many of his rein- 
deer for ready money, or too often for 
drink. I have heard it said that a 
Lapp far gone in liquor will some- 
times part with one of his best rein- 
deer for a bottle or two of “brandvin.” 
And many a Lapp goes back to the 
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fjeld with a sadly diminished herd, a 
poor man instead of a rich. 

In the district which I know best, 
and to which I resort most often, in 
twelve years the reindeer have dimin- 
ished from 37,000 to an approximate 
7,000. “Moreover, strange to say, as 
the quantity of reindeer diminishes 
the difficulty of keeping them in- 
creases, not ef course by the diminu- 
tion of pasture, but through the in- 
crease of wolves. I am assured by 
evidence taken in the same district 
that wolves have notably increased in 
number since the reindeer herds 
dwindled. The explanation is, that 
the Lapps themselves diminish in 
numbers, and no longer wage war 
upon their natural enemy the wolf. 
The latter does not depend upon the 
reindeer for his existence or his in- 
crease, but upon the supply of young 
birds, small animals and the like, and 
his numbers do not decrease pari 
passu with the reindeer. Now these 
eauses, which have been acting 
strongly in some of the districts ad- 
gacent to the lower portions of the 
line, near Pité, and Sorsele Lappmark 
and similar districts, will be certain to 
act with even greater rapidity in the 
districts adjacent to, or within reason- 
able reach of, these mining~ centres. 
The miner and the railway navvy re- 
ceive very high wages. The demand 
for reindeer meat will be constant, 
and the prices paid will be high. The 
result will inevitably be the steady 
disappearance of the reindeer herds. 
And that means the steady extinction 
of the Lapp. No animal save the rein- 
deer can be pastured on or can make 
a living out of the mosses of the high 
and barren fjeld of which millions of 
acres consist in Upper Sweden. And 
the Lapp, with very, very rare ex- 
ceptions, can live by no animal save 
the reindeer. Fifty years is the span 
which some Swedish ethnologists al- 
low to their interesting little neigh- 
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bor. He may however, like his rein- 
deer, survive as a curiosity for even a 
few years longer than that in very re- 
mote districts. But I would rather 
prophesy that his extinction will be an 
accomplished fact in a far shorter 
time. 

Yet even more interesting than this 
sad result upon one of the races of 
Europe is the possible effect upon the 
future political map of Europe. If the 
reader will consult any good atlas he 
will accept my statement that the out- 
line of the frontiers of Russian Fin- 
lend, where it abuts on Norway and 
Sweden, is one of the most suggestive 
and astonishing things in the map of 
Europe. The Lulea-Ofoten line runs 
its whole length at about a distance of 
forty to fifty miles om the Swedish 
side of the Russian boundary line, fol- 
lowing it with curious regularity and 
leaving a broad strip of Swedish ter- 
ritory between itself and the said 
boundary. That boundary follows 
the line of the Torné River and the 
Muonio River right up to the divide. 
Now at that point the Russian terri- 
tory makes a most extraordinary little 
arm outstretched across the high and 
barren fjeld to the Norwegian frontier, 
which is at no great distance from the 
sea. This remarkable outline of fron- 
tier was permitted to Russia in the 
early part of the nineteenth century 
after her conquest of Russian Finland 
from Sweden—a conquest, it is inter- 
esting to remember, which was made 
by a sudden and masterly stroke with- 
out any declaration of war. Why, it 
must be asked, did Russia provide this 
extraordinary little narrow band, this 
little arm or finger which stretches 
across a piece of absolutely desolate 
and useless uninhabited fjeld? I do 
not think it is possible for any one 
who looks at the map to hesitate for 
one moment in the reply. It was that 
Russia might bring her border as near 
as possible to the Atlantic Ocean, and 
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wait upon events to give her her out- 
let across that narrow strip of Norway 
which alone bars her from a deep 
water harbor at Narvik, on the Ofoten 
Fjord. The draughtsmen of that fron- 
tier line—long ago in their graves— 
were as farsighted as Russian treaty 
makers have always proved. The 
feeling has long been strong amongst 
the more thoughtful and less reckless 
of the Norwegians that Russia aims at 
possessing the upper portion of Nor- 
way which shall give her her wished- 
for outlet. The harbor of Narvik, in 
spite of its high latitude, has open 
water all the winter through, and even 
if an exceptional winter should block 
it, navigation could easily be kept open 
by ice ships. The harbor is finely 
sheltered by high land, the water is 
deep enough to hald in parts a full- 
sized battleship. That is exactly what 
Russia desires and needs. And Russia 
has always had a way of getting what 
she needs and desires, and she has al- 
ways shown herself capable of wait- 
ing. She knows how to help on her 
opportunities, but she never needs to 
hurry them. And her opportunity will 
probably come before the century 
which we have just entered upon is 
closed. It is by no means difficult to 
imagine a combination of circum- 
stances which should put it within the 
power of Russia to realize the ambi- 
tion by which her Northern Empire 
shall stretch across the whole of the 
map of the Eastern Hemisphere from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic. The great 
White Bear already lies at full length 
across it: nothing but the tips of her 
toes remain inside that narrow strip of 
Norway which separates her from the 
sea. 

It is no doubt from those un- 
happy internal dissentions which have 
caused bad blood between Norway 
and Sweden that Russia may take her 
best hope of obtaining her result. It 
is easy enough to make answer to the 
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Suggestions of the previous paragraph, 
that it is merely one more of the gra- 
tuitous accusations which are so often 
made against Russia; easy enough to 
ask how ‘Russia could ever carry 
through a scheme to which none of 
the Great Powers would consent. But 
one only has to imagine a moment 
hereafter in which Great Britain is 
once more engaged in a struggle for 
life and death, such as the late Boer 
War, in some part of her enormous 
Empire; to imagine Germany kept 
quiet by the knowledge that an armed 
opposition to Russia means an armed 
opposition to France; to imagine at the 
same moment that the unhappy jeal- 
ousies between the two Scandinavian 
countries have set these brothers by 
the throat. There would be Russia’s 
welcome opportunity. To whichever 
country she should lend her strength 
in that dispute, she would equally hold 
the winning card. One cannot doubt 
that her policy, in either event, has 
long ago been foreseen and is prob- 
ably long ago pigeon-holed at St. Pe- 
tersburg. Probably she would throw 
her weight upon the side of Norway, 
in which case Sweden, easily vulner- 
able to Russia at Stockholm and the 
trading ports of the southern coast, 
and shut in between two enemies, 
could not hope to sustain the struggle 
for two months. And the price which 
Russia might bargain for in thus help- 
ing to establish an independent Nor- 
way under Russian protection would 
be, first, Narvik, with that narrow 
band of barren Norwegian fjeld which 
should suffice to unite her present 
Finnish border with the sea. It is nat 
necessary even to imagine Russia pos- 
sessing herself aiso of the slice of 
Northern Sweden through which the 
Lulea-Ofoten railway passes. Russia 
can easily make, and probably will 
make, a line within her own Finnish 
territory. Such a railway carried 
from the town of Tornea, already 
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connected by rail with St. Petersburg. 
up the line of the Torné and Muonio 
rivers to that interesting little corner 
of the great divide which we have al- 
ready spoken of, presents no insuper- 
able difficulties to the engineer—prob- 
ably none greater than the Swedes 
have already overcome. It would be 
costly, and commercially quite unprof- 
itable, unless rich deposits of iron ore 
should be discovered within Russian 
territory. But as a means of trans- 
porting her troops from the already 
Russianized Duchy of Finland to her 
port on the Atlantic it would be very 
valuable and far less costly perhaps 
than the extra outrage to European 
feeling of annexing a great slice of 
Sweden so as to obtain the Lulea- 
Ofoten Railway. Once arrived at the 
end of that little projection which rep- 
resents the present limit of Russian 
Finland to the west, they are within 
easy reach of Narvik. 

The alternative method by which 
Russia should throw herself on the 
side of Sweden to repress Norway 
would be a much less promising pol- 
icy. But in that case also the price of 
her assistance might be the same, 
namely, access to the western sea 
somewhere on Ofoten Fjord. 

Viewed in the light of these sugges- 
tions, the recent events in Finland be- 
come a coherent and even necessary 
portion of Russia’s policy. Without 
that policy to account for them they 
remain inexplicable. ‘Any one who 
knew Finland even so recently as ten 
years ago, before the day of her ca- 
lamity, knows perfectly well that Rus- 
sia had no more loyal province, in 
spite of free speech and of occasional 
vaporings. There was no portion of 
the Czar’s dominions more prosperous, 
more progressive and more fit to be 
pointed to as an example of an en- 
lightened policy in allowing a country 
to develop on its own lines, to its own 
great advantage and that of the em- 
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pire of which it formed a part. There 
was no desire on the part of the vast 
majority of Finlanders, even of the 
Swedish party of the population, to ex- 
change the rule of Russia for that of 
any of her nearer neighbors. She had 
proved herself quite worthy of the de- 
gree of freedom which had been 
granted to her by the charter of her 
constitution. She had even been 
spoken of frequently as a valuable 
buffer \iState between Russia and 
Sweden, and though the title was not 
exact, since a buffer State in the or- 
dinary acceptance of the term should 
belong to neither nation, yet she had 
shown no tendency to coquet with 
Sweden, and had fully thrown in her 
lot with that of Russia. What then 
had Russia to gain by the sudden ex- 
tinction of the liberties granted nearly 
a hundred years before to this admir- 
able people? What had Russia to gain 
by suddenly turning more than two 
millions of subjects loyal to the Czar 
and amongst his most useful depend- 
ents into a nation of sullen though 
helpless foeman. ‘Those who attribute 
this action to the wanton and stupid 
barbarism of Russia, to the narrow- 
minded bigotry of the Orthodox party 
in Russia, or to the garden roller pol- 
icy of her military despotism, do small 
justice to the sagacity which has al- 
ways marked her advance in Europe. 
The step was a coolly calculated, delib- 
erate part of her policy. It is the 
pushing forward of her truly Russian 
frontier, the advance of her military 
system, by the substitution of an ad- 
vance guard of genuinely Russian 
troops for the Finnish corps d’armée, 
who, however loyal in the main, would 
not be expected to fight with a good 
stomach against their Swedish neigh- 
bors when some day such services are 
needed. The action has brought Rus- 
sia appreciably nearer to her goal. 

The danger is, as we have said, 
fully recognized by many public men 
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of calmer foresight both in Norway 
and Sweden. They cannot fail, too, to 
be conscious that that danger is 
brought nearer by the spirit of dis- 
union which the rash utterances of 
certain speakers in Norway tend to 
foster. They are aware, too, that an 
independent Norway under Russian 
patronage means ultimate absorption 
in the Russian Empire. And though 
much of the apparent disaffection in 
Norway is, as I have heard Norwegians 
themselves declare, far more in words 
than in reality, yet it is a dangerous 
tool to play with, and one where care- 
less use may encourage an ambition 
in Russia which none have so good 
reason to dread as Norwegians them- 
selves. The moral is that the two 
Scandinavian nations would do well to 
adjust their differences. The Consular 
grievance, for example—arising from 
the appointment by the Swedish gov- 
ernment of Swedes only for the large 
majority of Consulships—which al- 
ways crops up whenever the relations 
between Norway and Sweden aré un- 
der discussion, should admit of easy 
redress. And a few more standing 
grievances of no greater importance 
should be removed with equal ease. It 
is a quarrel between two brothers—. 
there are no two nations in Europe to 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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whom the title applies. more literally— 
which at all events should be settled 
indoors. There must be, to use a 
homely phrase, no washing of linen 
outside of the premises. The interests 
of both nations are one in eight points 
out of every ten. In no respect are 
they more absolutely one than in the 
preservation of the integrity, down to 
the last boulder, of the Great Scandi- 
navian Peninsula. 

The creation of the very interesting 
railway which has just been opened in 
ho way created that danger, nor can it 
even be said, in one sense, to have in- 
creased it, since Russia can, as I have 
shown, accomplish her railway to the 
Norwegian frontier without going one 
foot outside of her own border; and a 
glance at the map will show that, in 
that case, it would not be the line from 
Riksgriinsen to Narvik that she would 
employ. But the opening up of the 
country will have turned many eyes 
northwards, aid it will probably have 
helped many who had not studied the 
map before to realize what the Rus- 
sian frontier-makers realized a hun- 
dred years ago, and what Russian am- 
bitions have assuredly never lost sight 
of since, namely, that it is no far cry 
from Russian territory to a fine naval 
port on the Western Ocean. 

Gerald S. Davies. 
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In these days of fevered excitement, 
the full “harvest of a quiet eye” can 
but seldom be reaped and gathered in. 
The driving and driven twentieth cen- 
tury is always finding excuse for tele- 


phoning and telegraphing after us, 
“Hurry up!” One single fortnight, 


which is all that I was able to spend 
this summer at the Bagni di Casamic- 
ciola, in the island of Ischia, gives me 


but scant right to describe this para- 
dise. When I say “paradise,” I mean 
literally a garden; for such was our 
first and last impression of the island. 
Following the road up the hill from 
the landing-place in the direction of 
the principal hotels, past the little 
villas of Casamicciola, we were always 
struck anew by the rich luxuriance of 
vines, of orange and lemon trees;. 
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roses, carnations, and cactuses; and 
the brilliance of many a red geranium, 
tumbling in cataract adown the tier- 
planted terrace walls. In the early 
morning, the falls of deep blue convol- 
vuli, escaping from the flower-beds 
over the wall, showed masses of blos- 
soms, larger and finer than I have ever 
seen elsewhere. It is curious that 
whatever blossoms in this little island 
attains to larger size and richer color. 
Soil and sun are exceptionally favor- 
able. Ferns and flowers, some of them 
rare, grow wildly everywhere. I was 
told of a work I have not seen, which 
contains an account in Latin of the 
flora of the island, and mentions two 
or more plants belonging to tropical 
regions, but finding a congenial home 
in chasms near the fumeoli, whence is- 
sue hot vapors from the laboring fur- 
naces below. For this garden rests on 
the bosom of a volcano. It is a child 
of the volcano, which, besides bestow- 
ing so rich a gift of fertile soil, is also 
so greatly beneficent in yielding the 
miraculously healing mineral waters, 
known and used by suffering humanity 
for more than two thousand years. 
Analyses of the various waters, or ac- 
counts of their curative action, may be 
found in a long line of authors, from 
Strabo down to Dr. Cox and his later 
confréres. The well-appointed Stabili- 
mento di Bagni of Signor Manzi at 
Casamicciola (who, by the by, speaks 
English fluently, and whose wife is 
from Scotland) leaves nothing to be 
desired, and has been recently rear- 
ranged. There are other  bathing- 
houses of a cheaper sort, and on the 
seashore is a large house of charity, 
“Monte della Misericordia,” for sick 
poor coming to be healed. At the 
time of our visit it was not yet open, 
the season not having commenced. 
This pious foundation has existed since 
the year 1604, when a small beginning 
was made by the sale of fragments 
gathered up from the remains of a 
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high feast of the jeunesse dorée of that 
period. 

I have often wished we could set 
against the total of those who have 
suffered in the earthquakes the incom- 
parably greater number of cures and 
restorations to more or less happy ex- 
istence of those who have benefited 
by the waters; and man has been far 
more cruel to his fellow man than 
ever has been Nature. It would be a 
grievous task to go through the history 
of the Neapolitan provinces, which has 
always found its echo in the neighbor- 
ing islands, and notably in Ischia. 
Tyranny, oppression, pillage, war—un- 
real words to most of us who run so 
glibly over them. The choice of King 
David might here give utterance to our 
conclusion: “Let us fall into the hand 
of the Lord, for His mercies are great; 
and let me not fall into the hand of 
man.” 

Since the last earthquake, in 1883, 
the new houses have been built under 
Government inspection, after a plan 
adopted in Calabria, and are held to 
be proof against earthquake shocks. 

Our island is not a winter residence, 
for the winds are cold, and storms 
make it too often impossible for steam- 
ers to land their passengers and mails. 
In July and August it is cooler than in 
the immediate neighborhood of Naples, 
and in the month of June we found it 
delightful. It was free from the tour- 
ists, who mostly come in the spring, 
and from the multitude of midsummer 
bathing guests. If the vineyards were 
not in the rich ripeness of autumn, the 
flowers were in their early summer 
freshness. The bright yellow Spanish 
broom, in blossom all over the island, 
seemed continually to greet us with 
heaven-sent laughter, as in innocent 
gladness of heart victorious over an 
infernal havoc of lava. I recall one 
specially typical picture of this pro- 
phetic triumph on the road leading 
downward from Barano to Ischia, near 
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the vent in the mountain-side of the 
latest eruption of 1302. Wide-spread- 
ing black lava blocks contrasted with 
the brilliant golden splendor of the 
flowers of the genista, springing up, 
Heaven knows how, in the crevices, 
and all aglow in the kindred glory of 
a setting sun. The right was flanked 
by a grove of pine trees, with their 
dark green billowy masses of foliage, 
while ever and anon the castle rock of 
Ischia came into view at the end of a 
forest glade, and the expanse of deep 
blue summer sea sparkled below in 
varying tints and lights. 

Suddenly we had come on a little 
valley dip crossed by an aqueduet, 
which conveys water to Ischia from 
the one only cold spring in the island. 
Higher up stands the fragment of an 
ancient oak—the only tree not of com- 
paratively recent grdéwth that I no- 
ticed; but some old inhabitants are 
probably to be found in the chestnut 
groves near Barano. The island yields 
little or nothing for the ordinary food 
of man. Everything must be brought 
from the mainland. The peasants’ are 
very poor, and they emigrate in 
numbers every, year to America, never 
to return, as in other parts of 
Italy. 

Everywhere the land is so broken 
up into hills, and rocks, and chasms, 
that almost every turn affords a fresh 
vignette. Our explorations were lim- 
ited to drives in the little carrozzelle, 
and there is a fairly good road all 
round the island. 

Monte Epomeo, 2,616 feet above sea- 
level, unrolls a wide map at the foot 
of the climber; and what a map is here 
presented may be foretold by whoever 
has but some slight knowledge of the 
classic sites which lie around Naples— 
I should prefer to say, which lie around 
the tomb of the immortz1 poet, for this 
tomb of Virgil is the ideal spot in a city 
alike indolent and corrupt in the past 
and the present, and where bright 
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beacons of a higher and productive life 
are but rare. 

A bare mention of some of the re- 
nowned sites visible from the summit 
must suffice. The view was thus 
described to me by a nimble spirit 
who ascended the mountains:—Looking 
south is unfolded the entire Bay of 
Naples, with the well-known islands. 
Vesuvius, now slumbering, scarce 
seems to breathe from its awful 
mouth; the majestic outline of its si- 
lent slopes sweeps westward towards 
the city. On the right, the promontory 
and town of Sorrento, and the coast 
leading down to Castellamare. Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum are indicated 
behind the suburbs, which extend in 
a long and weary line of streets into 
Naples. At the opposite end of the 
city, and nearer to our island, the vil- 
las and promontory of Posilipo. What 
shall I say of Puteoli, point of pil- 
grimage for all who follow the jour- 
neyings of St. Paul? Then the sul- 
phurous neighborhood of Bais; the 
lofty, wide-stretching promontory of 
Misenum; Cume, with its acropolis 
(nearly opposite to Casamicciola); the 
Gulf of Gaeta, whose past honors are 
divided between the Nurse of .Eneas 
and Pope Pius IX., follows the long 
line of coast reaching to Monte Cir- 
cello; while the Apennines of the 
Abruzzi are towering above the hori- 
zon on the left. Such is the bird’s-eye 
southern outlook from Monte Epomeo. 

There is no crater now traceable on 
the silent summit. As seen from Casa- 
micciola, the highest point displays 
yellow sandstone rock surrounded by 
masses of many-tinted fragments of 
tufa, trachyte, scorie, pumice, and I 
know not what other combinations, 
running over from Nature’s melting- 
pot. Further down we perceive clefts 
of the grayish-blue marl, which af- 
fords material for the industry of the 
island—the brick and pottery works. 
In this marl are found shells of fishes 
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still common in the Tyrrhene Sea. 
The theory is that these submarine de- 
posits, flung upward in the earlier 
eruptions, washed up with sea-water, 
hurled hither and thither, together 
with the lava, finally choked up the 
crater’s mouth. Later eruptions found 
vents in the sides of the mountain. 

Ancient tradition tallies in some 
measure with scientific theory, telling 
how Monte Epomeo vomited fire and 
ashes, how the sea receded and then 
returned, overflowing the land and ex- 
tinguishing the fire. 

For examples of the lateral vents, 
see Monte Rotaro and Il Montagnone, 
a couple of little extinct volcanoes 
near Casamicciola, with lava streams 
flowing down to the sea. Another vent 
is evident at the head of the broad 
stream of the lava of the Arso, which 
marks the latest eruption of 1302, and 
which I have mentioned as now clad 
with marvellous beauty of flowers and 
trees, 

Driving from Baruno to Forio, we 
passed one of, the many stufe, or 
fumeoli. Some of these pour out 
steam to the tune of 140° to 180° 
Fahrenheit, and in their depths may 
be heard the boiling and bubbling of 
seething waters and turbulent gases. 
The theory of their origin is the com- 
munication of waters of the sea with 
volcanic fires immediately underneath. 
This, of course, can mean nothing else 
than the visits of the god of the ocean, 
Poseidon, to his stormy old friend, 
Typhoeus, who is lying buried alive 
under the “hard couch,” Inarime by 
name, which appears to have been up- 
set over his mighty frame to bind him 
fast by order of Zeus. This “hard 
bed,” Inarime, is now our fair island 
of Ischia. On the beach, near the 
pleasing little town of Lacco Ameno, 
we trod on a black, sparkling sand, 
sensibly hot to the feet, and in which 
hot water may be seen to rise imme- 
diately on our making such holes as 
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children at play might dig with their 
small spades. The blackness is owing 
to an abundance of oxide of iron, the 
sparkling to the presence of quartz, 
and the heat to the untiring furnace 
below. Virgil sings, hard by to his 
mention of Inarime (4?n. ix. 714): 


Miscent se maria, et nigr@ adtollun- 
tur arene. " 


But the black volcanic sand is not pe- 
culiar to Ischia; it is common in those 
regions. 

We searched in vain, being no 
botanists, for a flower called by the 
islanders the lily of Santa Restituta. 
It is a plant of the squill tribe, flower- 
ing only in the autumn, and is fabled 
to have sprung up in the sand near the 
spot where Santa Restituta came or 
shore after she had suffered martyr- 
dom in Africa, being thrown alive into 
a cask and cast into the sea. The 
church dedicated to the saint contains 
a series of modern pictures, telling the 
miraculous story of her life and her 
landing in the island. These pictures 
are full of feeling, and are well im- 
agined, however wanting in technique. 
They are probably the work of some 
young enthusiast, but the “parroco” 
could not give us the name of the 
artist, or tell us anything about him. 
The simple country people and sailors 
delight greatly in those graphic tellings 
of the story of their honored saint. 
They throng here on the day of her fes- 
tival (17th May), this year delayed be- 
cause of repairs going forward, and 
We were sorry not to remain a few 
days longer to behold the festive 
gathering. The “parroco” told us the 
churek is then decorated with straw 
work, which is an industry of the isl- 
and, richly colored and highly polished, 
but woefully wanting in taste. 

(How is it, by the by, that, generally 
speaking and with few exceptions, all 
Italian work of the present day, from 
the statues of Dante to the straw 
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work and the pottery of our island, is 
bathos ?) 

In the chancel, beside the high altar, 
we found a Madonna and Child, by an 
Old Master—a painting of great merit 
in color and expression, eyebrows and 
eyes singularly beautiful. Whether 
this picture was brought here from 
the convent close by, or what was the 
history of it, we could not ascertaiu. 
It stands in a very unfavorable light 
and position—the “parroco” said be- 
cause there was nowhere else to put 
it. I ignorantly suggested it might be 
removed to an altar in the nave, in 
place of some daub representing—I 
forget what. He replied, in a tone of 
astonishment, that it would be impos- 
sible to put a strange picture on an 
altar dedicated to some other saint or 
subject. 

The basin for holy water at the 
church door is an exquisite little cin- 
erary urn in white marble. From two 
cornucopiz, reversed, issues a garland 
of flowers, and below is a basket, also 
reversed, containing fruits and’ flowers. 
The touching dedication is by a wife 
to her husband. It was found, with 
other urns and remains, in the valley 
of San Martino, near by. Another 
church in the street of the little town 
contains some of these “finds.” A 
marble column is spoken of as having 
been brought from a temple of Her- 
cules; but the doors were closed, and 
we did not effect an entrance. 

I should not omit all mention of the 
church at Forio, planted on a rock jut- 
ting out into the sea, with a beautiful 
view, and interesting within from the 
many votive offerings of sailors and 
fishermen, and the painted tiles, which 
may perhaps be described as a coarse 
moajolica ware. The road from Barano 
to Forio winds downward above the 
heads of numerous deep rarines, which 
run straight into the sea, aad are here 
and there used by the peasants as 
wine-cellars. 


Ischia in June. 


One afternoon the small boy driver 
of our carrozzelia, a sharp urchin of 
twelve years old, was bent on showing 
us “Casamicciola antica,” a melan- 
choly sight indeed. Houses in ruins, 
a large church in the centre, of which 
the walls only remain standing. This 
devastation was wrought by the earth- 
quake of 1883. 

From the earliest up to recent times, 
inhabitants and visitors have fled be- 
fore the earthquakes. The first set- 
tlers in the island are said to have 
transferred their homes to Cume, on 
the opposite shore of the mainland. 
This latest earthquake of 1883 has left 
many beautifully situated villas unin- 
jured, but now scarcely visited by 
their owners, who are either intimi- 
dated by dread of a recurrence, or 
heart-stricken by memories of relatives 
and friends lost or maimed among the 
ruins. I noticed an unusual number 
of lame and crippled among the peo- 
ple, and was told. that most of these 
had been among the victims. Dr 
Menella gave us a touching account 
of the loss of his father, buried amid 
the ruins of their house. The story 
of his leading his mother away in 
safety reminded one of the narrative 
of the younger Pliny. Menella said 
the whole event remained in his mind 
like the memory of a bad dream. He 
could scarcely believe that it was his 
actual self who had endured that time, 
or that the thing had ever happened. 

Hardly less heartrending was the re- 
cital of the poor old keeper of the 
cemetery, in which I know not how 
many of the gathered-in corpses lie 
buried. The old man lost his wife and 
five children—his whole family. I 
understood him to say that the ruins 
of his hovse are still lying among 
those we had just seen in “Casamicci- 
ola antica.” He related at length the 
prompt visit of the King to the scene 
of sorrow, and the awful task of the 
soldiers employed in digging out the 
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bodies. It was sad to hear that some 
of the peasants came down immedi- 
ately from the hills and carried off 
money and valuables from among the 
débris. The site of the burial-place, 
above the sea, affords a soothing view 
of beauty beyond; but the high sur- 
rounding walls shut out everything, 
and enhance the deep depression and 
desolation of the place. It is passed 
on the road from Casamicciola to 
Ischia, at the foot of the little extinct 
voleano of Monte Rotaro. 

We found the drive to Ischia one of 
the loveliest in the island, the sea ever 
and anon coming into sight just below, 
deep blue that day, with white-plumed 
billows rising and vanishing on the 
surface, chasing each other like evan- 
escent swans. Near the town arises a 
grove of pine trees. And here, in the 
long street, is the Palazzo Reale; and 
here, with its garden, richly planted 
on the lava stream, is the Villa Meuri- 
coffre. 

Built into and upon a lofty solitary 
rock of volcanic tufa rising abruptly 
out of the sea, at the end of a narrow 
neck of land, is the Castle of Ischia, 
whose outline is familiar to us in many 
sketches, and in Stanfield’s grand pic- 
ture, recently exhibited in London, the 
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property of Lady Wantage. The story of 
the Castle would be the history of the 
island—long and distressful. It is hal- 
lowed by the memory of Vittoria Co- 
lonna, “uncanonized” saint, sought by 
the master minds of Italy in that 
eventful period, and the honored 
friend of Michael Angelo. Her name 
is inseparable from the Castle of 
Ischia. Through the utterance of her 
lofty and humble soul, in the sonnets 
and poems which were the consolation 
of her troubled life, she may become 
to us more than a name to conjure by. 
As poems they are of studied perfec- 
tion. Restrained by the “freno dell’ 
arte,” they give passionate expression 
to unchangeable affection, and to the 
sublime faith and trust of genuine 
piety. And that she was sensible to 
the ministrations of the beauty of Na- 
ture we may see in her lines: 


Quand’ io dal caro scoglio miro intorno 
La terra e ’] ciel nella vermiglia aurora, 
Quante nebbie nel cor son nate, allora 
Scaccia la vaga vista e il chiaro giorno. 


The volume is an Italian classic, firmly 
fixed as such in Italian literature as 
is the castled rock in the Tyrrhene 
Sea. 

A. P. Irby. 





THE WOOING OF 


The story i am about to tell is true 
in the main facts of it. One day, in 
looking over some portraits of departed 
worthies, I lingered over that of an 
old Highland minister, who may be 
written of as Mr. Duncan M’Coll; and 
as I studied the grave careworn face. 
furrowed by many wrinkles, the story 
of his life was told to me by one who 
knew it. I was struck by a certain 


A SERIOUS MAN. 


incongruity between the romantic na- 
ture of the tale and the oft-repeated 
assertion that the character of its hero 
was singularly and notably “serious.” 
Perhaps one is apt to forget that the 
flowers of romance grow not always in 
smooth gardens, but sometimes—like 
rare plants—in rocky ground, and at a 
high altitude. As the story concerns 
one of the Gaelic people, and was told 
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to me jn the Gaelic way, I have not 
attempted to strip it of the Gaelic 
flavor. 


Mr. Duncan M’Coll was from his 
boyhood of a notably serious disposi- 
tion. When others were at play, he 
would be at work. There was in him 
neither foolishness nor idleness, and 
when it began to be said in his native 
place that he had set his heart on the 
ministry, the people of Rhu Rannoch 
agreed that he had been like no less 
than that from his young childhood. 
His mother, Elspet M’Coll, was a 
widow; but as she had another son, 
there was no reason why Duncan 
should not go to college, provided he 
was able to support himself there, 
which, indeed, he was not backward 
to attempt. The minister who was 
then in Rhu Rannoch gave him great 
encouragement, and told his mother 
that, if he were not greatly mistaken, 
her son would come to be a namely 
man. Now, of serious and namely men 
there was at the time greaf need, for 
the Church was distracted by enemies 
without and within, and there were few 
in her that kept the lamp of the truth 
burning—most being sunk in a dreary 
Moderatism, overcome by the love of 
ease and the sunshine of prosperity. 
There was no likelihood that Mr. 
M’Coll should ever be of this party. 
When the right time came he left Rhu 
Rannoch for college, setting out one 
good dry autumn morning, his clothes 
tied in a bundle on his back, and his 
brother Rory keeping company with 
him for the first few miles of the way. 
He was tall and powerful, even at 
that time, and on the first day made 
such good speed that before dusk he 
had put near seventy miles between 
himself and! his native place, and he 
slept that night in the hollow of a hill 
above Glenmoira, with no more for a 
pillow than the bundle he took from 
his back. 


The Wooing of a Serious Man. 


At college Mr. M’Coll showed him- 
self as powerful in mind as in body, 
so that he soon made himself a repu- 
tation. He was the most serious stu- 
dent of his time, giving himself to no 
such follies or distractions as did the 
other youths, and when he won honors 
in the different classes he took them 
very modestly, seeniing to set no un- 
due store by them, and never so much 
as mentioning them in Rhu Rannoch. 
During the summer he was in the 
habit of working at the fishing with 
his brother Rory, and each winter he 
returned again to college, and every 
year he seemed to grow wiser and 
more thoughtful, and there was always 
something about him that seemed to 
set him apart from others as one who 
had a high calling. As he grew more 
able in mind, so he seemed each year 
to become more powerful in body, un- 
til there was not a man in all Rhu 
Rannoch to equal him for strength, or 
one who had so remarkable an appear- 
ance. He was greatly thought of in 
the place, yet such was his disposition 
that when the young lassies smiled 
kindly upon him, he did not so much 
as observe it, his mind being contin- 
ually set on more important matters. 

Time went on until Mr. M’Coll had 
meen eight years at his studies, and 
just as his course in Divinity was 
about to come to an end, M’Kenzie of 
Aranmore came one day to the Princi- 
pal of the college and asked whether 
he knew of any one among the stu- 
dents who would make a likely tutor 
for his two young sons. “Have you,” 
said he, “a man who has some weight 
and authority as well as learning? I 
should wish a sound orthodox sensible 
man, and, above all things, a serious 
man, for I abhor the lightness and 
frivolity of the present-day youth, and 
I could wish there was less of it in my 
own family.” 

The aged Principal considered for a 
few moments. “The man you want,” 
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said he then, “is Duncan M’Coll. I will 
send for him, that you may see him 
for yourself, and if you get him for 
your tutor, you will get a good man.” 

He sent for Duncan, and when he 
came it passed through the Principal’s 
mind that he had never before seen 
two men together of so fine an appear- 
ance. The notable looks of Aranmore 
were well known, for it was a sight to 
see him every year at the Assembly, 
sitting not far from the Moderator; his 
large frame bent forward a little, his 
hair white and thick, his eyes glower- 
ing or gleaming from under his brows, 
according as he was pleased or dis- 
pleased. Mr. M’Coll was at this time 
in the prime of his youth; his hair 
was of a ruddy brown, his brow mas- 
sive, his eyes changeful in expression 
as a woman’s, and yet full of a fire 
and sternness that were most manly. 
The Principal marked that the height 
of the two men was equal, and that 
the eyes of the one were on a level 
with the eyes of the other. “It was 
not my intention to teach,” Duncan 
said, after Aranmore had spoken; “it 
is my wish to begin my work in the 
ministry with as little delay as possi- 
ble, and yet,” he continued, looking at 
Mr. M’Kenzie with a hesitation that 
Was unusual with him, “I am much 
drawn to your proposal.” Aranmore 
bent his gray brows upon him. “St. 
Paul,” he said, in his harsh voice, that 
was like the grating of a saw—‘St. 
Paul went for three years into Arabia 
before he began to preach. It might 
not be unbecoming for you to hold back 
for a few months.” Mr. M’Coll stood 
still, considering. “I will come,” he 
said in a few moments, and they shook 
hands, and there was never a word of 
terms or anything else between them 
at that time. When Aranmore had 
gone the Principal looked after him 
musingly. “Duncan,” he said to the 
young man, for whom he had par- 
ticular regard, “that is a great man, 
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and a great churchman, and a great 
tyrant, and I will give you one piece 
of advice about him, for he will be 
either a powerful friend or a bad 
enemy to you. Don’t oppose him, 
Duncan, if you can help it. ‘Bow to the 
log,’ as the old saying has it. In any- 
thing that does not touch the con- 
science, ‘Bow to the log.’” 

When he came to reflect on the 
thing, Mr. M’Coll could hardly under- 
stand how he had consented to go to 
Isle Aranmore. He had made all his 
arrangements differently, and he had 
now to alter them and make 
others, and he had no desire for 
teaching, but was eager to begin 
the work on which his heart had 
been so long set. He seemed to 
have been suddenly moved by an im- 
pulse, as he never remembered to have 
been before, and he thought of the 
thing a good deal, for it struck him 
as remarkable. A ship sailed fo Isle 
Aranmore once a-month, and he took 
the opportunity of going by the next 
one. He had never been to the island 
before, although it lay out in the At- 
lantic only about thirty-five miles dis- 
tant from his own home in Rhu Ran- 
noch, and he had often seen the hills 
of it against the horizon on clear days. 
The weather was somewhat stormy at 
the beginning, but it calmed down on 
the last day of the voyage, and Dun- 
can had a good view of the island as 
the vessel came near it. It was even- 
ing, but the light was good, and he 
stood for some time in the fore part 
of the ship admiring the fine wild 
coast. Presently his mind turned to 
what had been puzzling him. “Surely 
God knows what took me here,” he 
said aloud, “for I do not.” He was not 
aware that there was any one near him, 
and he was surprised when some one 
spoke from behind, saying, “Are you 
going to Isle Aranmore?” Mr. M’Coll 
looked round and saw a young gentle- 
woman he had observed more than 
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once since he came on board the ves- 
sel. She had a fair pale face, and 
there was something in it and in her 
voice that seemed familiar to him, 
though he did not know how that 
could be. Her hair was the color of 
bright gold, and she wore a small thin 
chain of gold about her neck, and had 
the air and appearance of a great lady. 
Mr. M’Coll took note of all this, though 
he had never been used to observe such 
things. “I am going to Isle Aranmore,” 
he answered her. “What are you go- 
ing to do there?’ said the young girl, 
looking at him very straight, and 
speaking as though she had the right 
to put any questions she pleased. “I 
am going to teach Aranmore’s two 
sons,” said Duncan. “Then how did 
I hear you say that you did not know 
why you came?” said the young gen- 
tlewoman. It was not usual that a 
stranger should put such questions, 
but it did not seem strange to Mr. 
M’Coll at the time; and neither did he 
feel it so, when he began to speak to 
her more easily than he had ever 
spoken to a woman before, telling her 
how he had not wished for such a 
thing, and how he seemed to himself 
to have consented to it against his will. 
“Perhaps you were afraid of Aran- 
more,” said the girl; “many people 
are afraid of him.” “I am not afraid 
of Aranmore,’ Duncan answered to 
that; “why should I be afraid of any 
one except my Maker?’ The girl 
looked at him for a moment, and then 
out on the sea. “I do not think,” she 
said, as if musing to herself, “that I 
am afraid of God.” After a little she 
turned and held out a small white 
hand in a friendly way. “I am Aran- 
more’s daughter, Mr. M’Coll,” she said. 

Mr. M’Coll had not been long in Isle 
Aranmore before he discovered the 
truth of what the ‘Principal had said 
to him. Aranmore was without doubt 
a great man and a gr t churchman, 
but above all he was a_ great 


tyrant. In all the island his 
word must be law and his will 
must be obeyed, and there was not 
a man that dared to oppose him. If 
he once said a thing, it was of no use 
to appeal to him or to expect that he 
might be moved. It would be as well 
to appeal to the hard rock, and many 
a man found that out to his cost. Had 
he not been on the whole a good and 
just landlord, the people of Isle Aran- 
more would have been badly off in- 
deed. In his own household Mr. 
M’Kenzie’s rule was no less complete. 
His wife had been dead many years, 
so that there was no one to share it 
with him or to soften it. His two 
young sons were afraid of him, and in 
their hearts at war with him, and as 
they could get none of their own way 
openly, were minded to take it secretly. 
Mr. M’Coll got cold looks and forced 
courtesy from them at the first; but 
before long things were changed, and 
there was not a hero in the world they 
would compare with him. Such feats of 
strength he could do as they had 
never seen before, and he had such 
fearlessness on sea or land as they had 
never known the equal of. They were 
young foolish boys, and being so 
strictly brought up had no liking for 
serious things; but Mr. M’Coll might 
be as serious as he pleased, and they 
thought none the worse of him. And 
in this respect he was the same in Isle 
Aranmore as he had been in college, 
working early and late at his books, 
and on Sabbath evenings, preaching to 
the people with extraordinary power 
and acceptance. There was no minis- 
ter in this part of the island at the 
time, for Aranmore and the session 
could not agree on one that would 
please them. Aranmore was against 
the Patronage Act, which gave to the 
landlord the power of choosing the 
minister, and this being so, he would 
never use his own right as heritor, but 
sat in the session and voted with the 
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other elders. Yet often the people 
could not but wish that he had kept 
to the old way, bad as it was, for in 
the session everything must be done 
according to his will, and no one dared 
to go against him. The people had the 
appearance of freedom in their choice 
without the reality, for as soon as they 
were satisfied with a minister and 
wished to call him, Aranmore would 
come down from Edinburg or London, 
or wherever he would be, and there 
would be a session meeting, and he 
would overturn the whole thing, and 
the elders would be full of bitterness, 
and one would blame the other for 
something done wrongly, and yet none 
of them had the courage to defy Aran- 
more. So it came about that the 
church was vacant during this sum- 
mer, and, as I said, Duncan preached; 
and although Aranmore said little, he 
was highly pleased, and did not inter- 
fere with the tutor in any way, which 
was the method he had of showing his 
regard. 

There was one, however, in the Great 
House who did not seem pleased with 
Mr. Duncan M’Coll, and that was Mar- 
garet—Aranmore’s daughter. Although 
she had spoken to him with so much 
kindness on the ship, she showed him 
no more favor, but from that day be- 
haved herself towards him with great 
coldness and pride. And if she was 
cold to Mr. Duncan, Mr. Duncan was 
no less cold to her, for he found to his 
concern that her fair proud face came 
between him and everything he did, 
disturbing all his thoughts and studies, 
and even his sleep. This troubled him 
greatly, and he set himself to prevent 
it, giving himself little time for rest 
and thought, and working early and 
late, so that he might fill his mind with 
more profitable images. At last things 
were so strained between them that it 
seemed as though the young gentle- 
woman put herself to pains to show 
how small was her estimation of Mr. 
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M’Coll, whom all else in the island 
honored so highly, and Mr. Duncan, 
being of a very proud nature, and con- 
scious of the distance there was be- 
tween them, and knowing it was of no 
use for him to think of her, showed a 
coldness and stiffness towards her, 
which, to say the least of it, matched 
her own. And even the servants no- 
ticed how matters were, and wondered 
that a gentlewoman, who was like an 
angel of kindness to the poorest in the 
island, should treat Mr. M’Coll in such 
fashion, for, whatever the family he 
was of, his ways were the ways of a 
gentleman, and there was not a 
grander-looking man to be seen in the 
whole country, unless it were Aran- 
more himself. 

Matters went on in this way till the 
time drew near at which Duncan was 
to leave Isle Aranmore; and as that 
time came there were great lamenta- 
tions among the people about losing 
him, and Mr. M’Kenzie’s young sons 
begged and entreated him to stay 
longer with them, and Aranmore him- 
self showed him a consideration such 
as he seldom showed to any one, let- 
ting it be seen plainly that he regarded 
the tutor as no common youth, but as 
a serious weighty man, whose judg- 
ment and gifts were likely to have 
great influence in the Church before 
long, and that too on the right side. 
He seemed, indeed, to have won un- 
usual kindness from every one except 
Margaret, and from her he had ceased 
to expect it. But now strange changes 
came to pass. 

One evening, when it had come to 
within a few days of his going, Mr. 
M’Coll met Aranmore’s daughter on a 
rough path leading down a braeside to 
the sea. The young gentlewoman had 
a small sailing pleasure-boat of her 
own, which she was accustomed to use 
very often, for she was fond of the 
sea, and she was coming up 
from this boat when he met her. The 
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path was narrow, and Mr. Duncan 
drew a little to one side, and she 
passed by him, as her custom was, 
with hardly so much as a look. It 
may be that her manner stung Mr. 
M’Coll, for, with all his wisdom, he 
Was no more than young, or it may be 
that he had made up his mind to 
speak to her before he went away; 
but, at all events, he stopped and asked 
her to wait and to have patience with 
him for a moment. She turned and 
looked at him, with her fair face and 
her proud eyes, and he began, and 
went on, and told her many things 
very plainly—how he loved her, and 
yet had never troubled her with any 
hint of such a thing; and how she 
had treated him with less considera- 
tion than she showed the dumb ani- 
mals, so that after all these months he 
had not so much as one _ word 
or look of common kindness to remem- 
ber her by. He spoke in words that 


were like the rush of a torrent, and the 


girl listened with her head turned 
away, and not saying a word. “Do 
you think I do not know the difference 
there is between us?’ he said, with 
a serious heat; “did you think I 
would have forgotten it so easily, that 
I had need to be put in mind of it 
every hour of the day? Am I not a 
man made in the image of God like 
other men? I do not think myself 
worthy of such as you, indeed; but I 
tell you now, that if I had all the gold 
of Indies and all the pride of Aran- 
more I should not think myself any 
more worthy.” Margaret did not speak, 
and when Mr. Duncan had somewhat 
spent himself, and ‘he saw her standing 
there so silent, with her head bent, 
he began asking her pardon. “Will 
you try to forget all that I have said 
amiss?” he asked, “and by the help of 
God I will forget you.” Aranmore’s 
daughter seemed to sway a little, like 
a flower in the wind. “Do not do that, 
Mr. M’Coll,” she said, in a quick low 
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voice; “do not do that.” Duncan stood 
like one stupid, looking at her, for her 
tears were falling on the heather like 
rain. “I am sorry,” she said; “I did 
not know—I love you, Mr. M’Coli.” 
Duncan gave a cry, and he fell on his 
knees on the braeside, and kissed her 
two hands. “Oh, what have I done!” 
he said; “what have I done, my love 
Margaret!” 

After a time, when they had come 
to some composure, Mr. Duncan said 
that he must now tell Aranmore. “Oh, 
I am afraid!’ cried Margaret, “I am 
afraid!” “If you love me, Margaret,” 
said Duncan, “I am not afraid of any 
one. I could face an army!” “I do 
love you, Duncan,” said Margaret, 
“and that makes me afraid, for I know 
it will be nothing to my father.” They 
went back to the Great House to- 
gether, and the servants looked at 
them in amazement, for there was that 
in their faces which they took no 
thought to conceal, having come near 
forgetting that there were any 
people in the world except themselves. 

There was no telling Aranmore that 
night, however, for he had gone out 
riding to a distant part of the island, 
and was not expected back till late. 
Mr. Duncan gave little thought to his 
books that night, and if he dreamed 
of Margaret it was no distress to him 
in all likelihood. Next morning he 
rose very early, for he had much to 
think of, and the more he considered 
the more he saw that it was no light 
thing he had to say to Aranmore; and 
he found it in his heart to wish for all 
the great name and the gold he had 
spoken of the day before. Yet he 
knew also that such things were not 
to be counted beside the love that he 
and Margaret had for one another. 

It was Mr. M’Kenzie’s custom to 
spend an hour in his library every 
morning before he came to his break- 
fast, and Mr. M’Coll thought it best 
to go to him then. The great man was 
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sitting at a table with books and pa- 
pers before him, and he received 
Duncan very kindly. “Well, Mr. 
M’Coll,” he said, “you are early astir.” 
“I have need to be early astir, Mr. 
M’Kenzie,” said the younger man, and 
with that he told him what had hap- 
pened. The story was short, but short 
as it was, Aranmore could hardly con- 
tain himself to hear it to the end. His 
face changed and his eyes became like 
sparks of fire. “Have you lost your 
senses, Mr. M’Coll?”’ he cried out, in- 
terrupting him. Duncan took no no- 
tice, and went on; but when he said 
that Margaret also loved him, and had 
promised to be his wife, the older man 
broke out on him. “Do you dare?” he 
said in a choked voice—‘Do you dare?” 
He began to rage at him, telling him 
there was not a house in Scotland that 
might not be proud to mate with the 
house of <Aranmore, and that his 
daughter had been already sought in 
marriage by more than one of the best 
blood in the country. He lost control 
of himself, and said that he would 
rather see her in her grave than mar- 
ried to a common beggar. The blood 
came to Duncan’s cheek, but he kept 
a good hold upon himself, for he was 
prepared beforehand. “I come of an 
honorable poor family, Mr. M’Kenzie,” 
he said, with a great deal of pride; “I 
know that I am no match for your 
daughter—but we did not seek this 
thing. As I have told you, it seemed 
to come upon us unawares, and I am 
not here to apologize for it. I love 
your daughter, and as she also loves 
me, I do not see that any one on this 
earth has the right to come between 
us.” 

“IT have both the right and the 
power,” said Aranmore, his voice like 
a rusty saw. “Let there be no more 
of this, Mr. M’Coll. There must be no 
more of it.” He had risen, and the two 
men, who were both great men, stood 
facing each other as they had done the 
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day they first met, and it seemed for 
an instant as though they measured 
strength with one another. The Prin- 
cipal’s warning came suddenly to Mr. 
Duncan’s mind, and how he had said 
that Aranmore would either be a good 
friend or a bad enemy to him, and he 
saw now which it was to be. “I am 
sorry to defy you,” he said slowly, “but 
I cannot submit to your decision.” The 
older man made a strong effort to 
speak calmly. “Mr. M’Coll,” he said, 
“I ask you if you think your 
words or your conduct are becom- 
ing in a man of your serious 
character?” “I see nothing unbecom- 
ing,” said Mr, Duncan quickly. Aran- 
more turned his back upon him and 
began to move some papers on the 
table. “You will oblige me,” he said, 
looking round after a few seconds, “‘by 
leaving my house to-day.” He made a 
motion of dismissal, and Mr. M’Coll 
left him without another word, and 
that day he left the Great House with- 
out seeing Margaret. 

It was Tuesday, and the ship sailed 
on Saturday. On Wednesday he went 
back and asked to see Miss Margaret, 
but was refused admittance by Aran- 
more’s orders, the servant looking at 
him curiously, as if he knew the whole 
thing. Indeed, not only the servants, 
but also the people of the island, were 
soon acquainted with it, and were di- 
vided between their extraordinary 
liking for Mr. M’Coll and a sense of 
his presumption in raising his thoughts 
so high, and above all in defying Aran- 
more. It seemed to them no less than 
a madness, and yet they had some 
sympathy with it secretly, and there 
was much talk in the place and many 
comparisons made between Duncan 
and the oldest son of Lord Forbes, who 
had come more than once to the island 
trying to win the favor of Miss Mar- 
garet, though to no purpose. 

On Thursday Duncan went again to 
the Great House, and was again re- 
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fused admittance. That evening 
Aranmore’s two young sons came down 
after dusk to the cottage where Mr. 
M’Coll was, to bid him good-bye. They 
seemed shy of speaking of what had 
happened, for they stood a little 
in awe of him, ond _ although 
he wished to ask for Margaret, he 
could not bring himself to do so till 
they had gone away. Then he went 
running after them bareheaded and 
breathless, and inguired how she did. 
The boys looked at him strangely, 
wondering at him, and said she was in 
a great trouble. Their father was very 
angry with her, and would not allow 
her out of the house. They had gone 
to her room-door and heard her weep- 
ing. Mr. Duncan turned from them 
and went back. On Friday—the last 
day—he went and asked for Aranmore, 
and being admitted to the library, he 
asked leave to say good-bye to Mar- 
garet—in Mr. M’Kenzie’s presence, if 
he so wished. Aranmore refused. He 
sat at his table as calm as he had be- 
fore been angry, and with a face ike 
granite. “I may as well teli you, Mr. 
M’Coll,” he said then. “that she will 
not leave the island until she has 
pledged her word to have no further 
communication with you.” Mr. Dun. 
can felt baffled. He looked at the man 
sitting there so immovable, and know- 
ing his nature and the power that he 
had, he felt for a moment like a spent 
man fighting against strong waves. “I 
do not think your right goes so far,” 
he said with a husky voice. Mr. 
M’Kenzie did not give him an answer, 
and he went away. He made up his 
mind that he would not leave the isl- 
and until he had seen Margaret, though 
what he could do then, he did not 
know. 

On that evening about eight o’clock 
Mr. M’Coll left the cottage and went 
in the direction of the Great House. 
It came upon him strongly that he was 
about to see Margaret, and he took his 
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way straight and without halt to that 
braeside above the sea, where he had 
spoken with her on the Monday. The 
evening was very fine. The sun had 
set, but there was a red light on the 
water and on the brae, which was 
scattered over with small whin-bushes. 
When Mr. Duncan came over the 
shoulder of the hill, he saw Aran- 
more’s daughter on the path before 
him, her hair shining gold like the 
blossoms on the whin. It seemed to 
him a miracle that she should be there 
indeed, and he asked her how she had 
come. “Is it not enough for you that 
I have come?” she asked him smiling; 
and she told him that, in some way 
she could not account for, she knew 
he would come tg this place. Duncan 
Was now sure it was a miracle. 

After they had spoken for a time 
and Margaret had asked pardon of Mr. 
Duncan for all the coldness and un- 
kindness she had shown him, and Mr. 
Duncan had asked the same of Mar- 
garet for all he had said and done 
amiss, and especially that he had told 
her he would forget her, which he now 
thought he could not have done, she 
began to speak again of her fear of her 
father and how angry he was, and how 
dreary the time that was coming was 
likely to be. “Oh, Duncan,” she said, 
“do I not know him? He will not go 
back from his word, though he lived 
a hundred years.” Mr. M’Coll knew 
that this was the truth. He remem- 
bered the man’s reputation and his 
granite face, and again he had that 
sense of powerlessness which had come 
over him before; and just as that came 
over him his eye fell on Margaret’s 
little pleasure-boat lying at anchor, and 
a thought took away his breath for 2 
moment. “Margaret,” he said, “if you 
were a poor man’s daughter, as I am 
a poor man’s son, do you know what I 
would do? I would take you across to 
Rbu Rannoch in the little boat there, 
and before morning [ would bring you 
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to the house of my mother, and as soon 
as might be we should be married, and 
not Aranmore himself could come be- 
tween us.” But Margaret cried out that 
they could not do that, and she seemed 
in some fear and trembling at the 
thought of such a thing. 

Presently she asked if he thought it 
would be a sin to go, and when Mr. 
Dunean replied very stoutly that he 
could see none, she turned to him very 
pale and determined. “Then if you 
ask me, I will go,” she said. It was 
now Duncan who trembled. “Oh, my 
dear!” he cried, ‘would you go? would 
you indeed?” He took two or three 
turns on the path and came back to 
her. “I cannot ask you,” he said; “I 
cannot!” and he poured out to her all 
the story of his poverty and of his 
struggle, and the kind of people he 
came of, and the distance and differ- 
ence there was between their ways 
and the ways of ordinary gentlefolks, 
not to speak of Aranmore, and how he 
had not even a settlement, although he 
expected that immediately, and how 
when he got one his life would still 
be plain and hard, and all the more 
so because his conscience called him to 
take a side in the Church that was un- 
popular, and had few powerful sup- 
porters except <Aranmore himself. 
“And oh, Margaret,” he said, “there is 
not the worth in myself that would re- 
pay you. The people come to me and 
speak tome asif there was some great 
good in me, but there is not, Margaret. 
I know there is not. I am not 
better than others. How then could 
I ask you, Margaret? How then could 
I ask you?’ The girl looked at him 
with wet eyes. “Then, Duncan,” she 
said gently, “I will come of my own 
will, for I see it is the only way for 
us.” 

The night was very fine and there 
was a breeze blowing from the west, 
and though the meon was now risen 
and the braeside was almost as full of 
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light as If it had been day, it was 


-lonely and far from houses, and there 


Was no one to see Mr. Duncan and 
Margaret go to the boat. It was a 
slight, small sailing-boat, hardly more 
than a toy, with no power to stand 
against heavy wind or a rough sea, 
and no man in Isle Aranmore would 
have ventured to take it across to the 
mainland except Mr. M’Coll himself, 
and Mr. M’Coll knew that he was risk- 
ing two lives on the steadfastness of 
a wind. He took off his coat and put 
it about Margaret, for she was shiver- 
ing, having only a light shawl over 
her thin dress, and then he wrapped 
her in his plaid, and afterwards put up 
the small white sail and turned the 
little frail boat to the open sea. As 
he did so he lifted his face to the sky. 
—“If Thou go not with us,” he said in 
a serious deliberate voice, “carry us 
not across.” 

It was a night of great beauty, the 
sky without a cloud and full of stars, 
and the boat went in a white shining 
sea, with the wind full in her sails, 
just as much wind as was needed and 
no more. There was a little gurgling 
of water at the helm, and except that 
no sound at all; and at first when they 
put away from the land, Margaret sat 
still and silent looking on Duncan, and 
Duncan sat holding the sheet and rud- 
der and looking on Margaret, and 
there seemed to be no need of speech 
between them. The little coracle kept 
going on steadily and quietly, and Isle 
Aranmore grew smaller and more dis- 
tant, and at last the black-waved lines 
of it were no longer to be seen, and it 
seemed that the two were alone in a 
great ocean of small white shining 
waves. “Are you afraid, Margaret?” 
said Duncan, in a low voice. “No,” 
said Margaret, in the same tones, “I 
Was never so little afraid. Are you 
not cold, Duncan, without your plaid? 
See; I do not need it any longer,” 
“Draw it about you, Margaret,” said 
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Duncan; “I was never so far from cold 
or trouble in my life.” They went on 
speaking after that, and Duncan found 
that all that was in his mind was also 
in Margaret’s, and Margaret found that 
all Duncan’s thought was as it were 
the key to her own heart. It seemed 
most wonderful. “If the wind were to 
grow strong,” said the girl, “we should 
be upset and drowned.” “Yes,” said 
Mr. Duncan, “it is likely. But I have 
no anxiety for it, Margaret. It is God’s 
wind, and | think He will give no 
more of it than we need and no less.” 
So they spoke together, and all the 
time the boat went on steadily and 
quietly in the white sea. By-and-by 
there came the fresh breath of the 
dawn, and the moon faded, and what 
had been shining white became faintly 
colored, and the sky began to glow till 
a warm ruddy light felt on the water, 
and on the faces of the man and the 
maid in the little coracle. The cold 
bare fronts of the Rhu Rannoch rocks 
seemed like lines of fire, and as the 
boat came near to them the gulls came 
crying to meet it, wheeling and flash- 
ing their wings in the light of the sun. 
And all the time, from the hour that 
Mr. Duncan put up the sail below the 
braeside of Isle ‘Aranmore till he took 
it down in a creek of his own native 
place, the wind never changed, but 
kept the sails full, and the sea had a 
gentle ripple upon it, like the surface 
of a quiet bay. And all the strange 
beauty that had been about them since 
they set out, and the love that was in 
their hearts for one another, and the 
sense they had of the providence of 
God in watching over them all the 
long distance in the frail vessel, 
wrought in Duncan and Margaret a 
kind of exalted joy, so that when they 
came to the shore at Rhu Rannoch it 
hardly them that they 
stepped on common earth. 

It was about seven in the morning 
when they landed, and after Mr. M'Coll 


seemed to 
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had moored the boat in a quiet pool 
that was like red gold he led Mar- 
garet to the top of a heather-ridge that 
was above the landing-place. But 
there he stood suddenly still and put 
his hand to his eyes, like a man dazed 
and awaking from sleep. There was a 
little hollow there, in the shadow of 
the hill, and in it a small, poor, 
thatched house, with smoke rising 
from one of the chimneys: There was 
a field before the door with corn in it, 
reaped and gathered into little stooks, 
and there was a byre joined to one end 
of the house and a peat-stack leaning 
to the other end. Margaret took par- 
ticular note of all this, because the 
sight of it seemed to have a strange 
effect on Mr. M’Coll. He stood there 
staring in front of him; he seemed for 
the moment to have lost his great 
strength, and his massive frame shook 
as with some trouble. “What is it, 
Duncan?” she asked him, “what is it?’ 
The lad turned to her with a kind of 
sob in his throat. “I have done a sin- 
ful selfish thing,” he said, drawing his 
hand across his brow; “that is all the 
dwelling I have to bring you to, Mar- 
garet, and you Aranmore’s daughter.” 
The girl saw that he was in a great 
distress, and that the sight of the poor- 
ness of the house had come to him 
like a new surprise, often as he had- 
seen it, and she bent towards him very 
kindly, and began to smile and to say, 
“Where thou goest, I will go; where 
thou lodgest, I will lodge,” and all the 
ancient beautiful words that Ruth 
said to Naomi on the way between 
Moab and Canaan in the old time. “Is 
this indeed your choice?” Mr. Duncan 
cried out; “then God do so to me and 
more also if I ever give you cause to 
repent it.” He took her by the hand 
and they went on to the house, and 
when Duncan’s old wise mother came 
to the door to see the look of the day, 
she saw her son coming to her through 
the stooks of corn, leading with him a 
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slim beautiful lassie, with hair the 
color of gold and the look of a great 
lady. 


As might be supposed, there were 
divers opinions on Mr. M’Coll’s action 
on this occasion. Many of his oppo- 
nents in the Church were wont to sar 
that he had done a very wrong thing 
in going away with Aranmore’s 
daughter in this fashion and marrying 
her against her father’s will, and that 
no excuse could be found for the fool- 
hardiness that made him cross the dan- 
gerous passage between Isle Aran- 
more and Rhu Rannoch in such a ves- 
sel. Even some of those who were his 
friends doubted whether he acted with 
propriety in so doing, and whether the 
thing was consistent with his notable 
character. Others again declared that 
the circumstances justified him, and 
that the favorable wind and weather 
showed there was a blessing on the en- 
terprise. 

There was that about Mr. M’Coll 
which made it difficult to broach the 
subject with him, but there is reason 
to believe that he was never, even in 
his old age, doubtful of his action. He 
was known to say on one occasion to 
a friend that any strength or firmness 
he was able to put forth afterwards in 
arranging the affairs of the Church in 
a difficult time were due, in his belief, 
to his having put fear from him at a 
much earlier period of his life, when 
he trusted himself and Margaret to the 
Providence of God upon the water. 

Aranmore’s attitude towards his son- 
in-law is well known. He set his face 
against him to such a degree that for 
three years he prevented his getting 
a settlement, and for these three 
years Margaret lived in a_ small 
thatched house in Rhu Rannoch, and 
Duncan was grieved to the heart be- 
cause he could give her no better. He 
found that to defy M’Kenzie of Aran- 
more was not a light matter. 


At the end of three years he received 
an invitation to preach in the island. 
He was amazed at it, but he went, and 
found matters there in a bad way. 
The congregation was still without a 
settled minister, and there was dis- 
sension and grumbling amongst the 
people. Aranmore was away in Lon- 
don, and the session had sent off for 
Mr. M’Coll to preach to them, and now 
they were like to repent for fear of 
Mr. M’Kenzie’s anger. Duncan heard 
the whole story, and late on Saturday 
night who should come into the bay in 
a yacht but Aranmore himself; and on 
Sabbath, when Mr. M’Coll went to the 
pulpit, there he sat facing him with 
his unmoved look and his gleaming 
eyes. Mr. Duncan had not heard of 
his arrival, and for a moment he was 
taken aback and stood looking at him, 
and Aranmore returning the look. Then 
he recovered himself and went on with 
the service: but he changed his sub- 
ject, and took for his text the words, 
“Who art thou, that thou shouldest, 
be afraid of a man that shall die, . 
and forgettest the Lord thy Maker?” 

It was a great sermon, but the peo- 
ple trembled for the plainness of it, 
since the application was not to be 
mistaken, and there was not a man in 
the church that had the courage to 
look at Aranmore. But when it was 
over, the Great Man went round to the 
vestry and held out his hand to Mr. 
Duncan. “Well, Mr. M’Coll,” he said 
grimly, “I see you will make a minis- 
ter.” And in this way the two were 
reconciled. 

Mr. M’Coll lived to see great changes 
in the Church, and to make them as 
well as to see them, for he was a 
great warrior. His wife survived him 
by some years. She was a_ good 
woman, and her mind was much set 
on the world to come. She was beau- 
tiful even in old age; and although ac- 
counted proud, was very gracious and 
kind. She was very particular in her 
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ways, and like a lady of old times, so 

that it was difficult to believe she had 

lived for years in a thatched house in 

Rhu Rannoch. She was of a reserved 

nature, and spoke very rarely of her 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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husband, but when she did so it was in 
a way not to be forgotten. She seemed 
to think there was no man in the world 
nowadays that was like Mr. M’Coll. 
L. M. M. 





A VISIT TO 


In proposing to write personal rem- 
iniscences of Victor Hugo we must re- 
member that almost as much has been 
said about the poet’s private life as 
about his literary works; and yet this 
source seems as inexhaustible as his 
wonderful genius. During the last two 
years, hundreds of volumes have ap- 
prised us of the occupations of his 
earliest life. We all have read or have 
made up our minds to read his thrilling 
“Lettres a@ ma Fiancée,” written when 
he was quite a youth to the girl, her- 
self almost a child, who became his 
wife, the darling ideal of his pure and 
exalted imagination. His ‘long exile 
in the isle of Guernsey has found as 
many eye-witnesses and narrators as 
his terrible struggle with the old 
classical spirit rooted in French litera- 
ture, in which he finally triumphed. 
Yet the happy and peaceful period of 
his life, that of his latest days, has 
been less noted, and though we have 
in due time learned to know his every 
occupation during the last part of his 
existence, still much is left unsaid of 
that epoch which perhaps tempts curi- 
osity a little less because it is nearer 
to us. I have often noticed that people 
and events fail to attain their proper 
value and grandeur till the lustre of 
many years has settled upon them. 
The past sheds a glamor on everything, 
and it is difficult to attract the atten- 
tion and devotion of posterity tiil a cen- 
tury or two has glided over the dust 
of a great man. 


VICTOR HUGO. 


Victor Hugo may be counted among 
the privileged few who have had their 
fill of glory and have tasted the en- 
chanted cup with mortal lips. We can, 
it is true, discover some other French 
writers whose living eyes have looked 
upon an apotheosis of their merits, 
whose hands, even before they sank to 
dust, have touched the laurel wreaths. 
Voltaire died immediately after the 
public homage that was rendered to 
his time and personality; but Lamar- 
tine, after having made rebellion quail 
under his eyes and chained the stream 
of revolution by the imperious calm 
and eloquence of his speech, after hay- 
ing held between his hands the fate 
and power of his country, sank into 
oblivion. He had to bear all the bar- 
ren medicine of abandonment in his 
old age—lack of money and lack of 
friends darkened his once smiling 
home. The marvellous singer, whom 
France should have revered as much 
as Alexander revered the shade of Pin- 
dar, had to work hard to win his daily 
bread, and was obliged to quench in 
his bosom the flame of heaven and 
bring forth such tame productions as 
were more likely to please the ma- 
jority of the public. This sad tale, the 
martyrdom of Lamartine, his niece 
lived to tell. I remember how she 
pathetically related to us one day that 
her deep wish to join her adored and 
admired uncle in the tomb had never 
been deeper than in the hour of Victor 
Hugo’s greatest glory, when, during 
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the afternoon of his eightieth birthday, 
thousands passed under his window, 
where the venerable bard stood be- 
tween his two grandchildren, smiling 
upon and bowing to the enthusiastic 
crowd. “That day,” said Mile. Lam- 
artine, 


while his window was open to the tem- 
pest of applause and joyful praise, I 
closed mine and the shutters too. I 
could not look upon the light of the 
sun. The injustice of it all preyed 
upon my soul. I thought of him and 
his broken heart beneath the earth, 
and I murmured, “People of France, 
has he not too sung an immortal song 
to thee?’ Then I remembered that he 
had never felt a pang of jealousy, 
that he loved Victor Hugo well, and I 
allowed the dying sun to sweep its 
rays into my room like a presage of 
future light to be cast upon his mem- 
ory, and I said to the invisible presence 
of him I loved, “Thou too wilt have thy 
day. It is coming. Thy day will 
come.” 


Alas! now Mlle. Lamartine is also 
dead, buried by the side of the author 
of “Graziella.” She had lived to watch 
and salute the dawn of the hour to 
which she had looked forward. Per- 
sonal animosity against Victor Hugo 
she always declared she could not feel. 
Lamartine and Victor Hugo were both 
wise and great enough to love and ad- 
mire without envy. Thus, different as 
they were in moods, habits, and talents, 
even the idea of petty rivalry never en- 
tered their thoughts. A pleasant an- 
ecdote is reported of Victor Hugo. 
When he lived in the Rue Royale and 
was in the prime of success, he re- 
ceived a letter simply addressed “Au 
plus grand poéte Francais.” He imme- 
diately sent the letter unopened to 
Lamartine, whose verses were then 
praised and recited everywhere as 
much as those of Victor Hugo. 

When we first went to Paris (I was 
then quite a little girl) it was one of 
the habits dear to every writer and 
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every foreigner who trod the streets of 
the modern Babylon to go and watch 
old Victor Hugo starting for his daily 
walk, radiant and amiable under the 
high aureole of his snow-white hair. 
No one cared to own that he had not 
met the glorious and aged poet, and 
the Avenue d’Eylau, in which he lived, 
was a place of pilgrimage and inex- 
haustible curiosity. My eager ears had 
soon heard all about these pious visits, 
and had also learned to discern every- 
thing that concerned Victor Hugo’s 
family and home. At that time most 
of the poets, known and unknown to 
fame, gathered round their predecessor 
in attitudes of deep reverence. How I 
envied them the privilege of approach- 
ing him may be easily guessed, as 
every one knows to what pitch of wild 
desire a child’s wish may be brought. 
When I heard that there lived under 
the sun blessed mortals who could 
sometimes indulge in a conversation 
with Victor Hugo, and actually spoke 
of the supernatural fact in familiar 
tones, I stood astonished, awed, full of 
envy and wonder at the good fortune 
that befell them. It is needless to 
add that one of my highest aims was 
to obtain from our governess the favor 
of taking a walk to the Avenue 
d’Eylau. 

The first time I perceived Vic- 
tor Hugo’s people behind the win- 
dow of his modest dwelling I almost 
fainted with joy. In fact, the treat 
Was such a great one that from that 
day I kept worrying Miss Allan, our 
governess, to take us back to the hal- 
lowed spot. This feat I accomplished 
twice or thrice a week. At last she 
began to get tired of the monotonous 
avenue, and my little sister continued 
asking why we did not prefer to this 
dull boulevard the Champs Elysées, all 
alive with people and carriages, the 
beautiful Tuileries, where so many 
children played, the Luxembourg, peo- 
pled with white and stately statues, or 
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the Jardin d’Acclimatation all astir 
with the cry of monkeys, birds and 
wild beasts. 

Miss Allan, whose faculties had 
never gone far beyond Shakespeare, 
Byron and Walter Scott, firmly, though 
meekly, refused to take any interest in 


foreign authors. She overlooked Vic- 


tor Hugo’s genius with stolid determi- 
nation, and never vouchsafed to give 
even a passing smiie or bow to the 
venerable figure whose apparition 
meant so much to me. Then I re- 
solved to drag her as an adorer be- 
fore his shrine. Night and day I pon- 
dered and struggled to find out the 
means of touching her soul with the 
contagious fire of utter worship that 
burnt my own. Finally I settled upon 
a plan worthy of maturer diplomacy. 
I had found out that Miss Allan’s 
weak point lay in a deep affection for 
her Scotch mountains and the na- 
tional legends that Highlands and 
Lowlands had bred. 

My mother, who from our earliest in- 
fancy had ever rewarded our good con- 
duct by reading aloud some wonderful 
poem or tale, once delighted me com- 
pletely by allowing me to hear the de- 
scription of the Battle of Waterloo by 
Victor Hugo. I had retained the pow- 
erful epic scene almost by heart. And 
so, one afternoon, when Miss Allan 
showed herself more reluctant than 
ever to take the familiar road, I sat up 
in front of her and, with panting 
breath and pathetic gestures, recited the 
passage where the author describes 
the heroism of the Highland regiments 
and the admirable indifference with 
which the Scotch mountaineer went on 
playing his native tunes on his bag- 
pipe, whilst in his blue eyes might be 
seen the dreamy splendor of the lakes 
and hills of his country. Thousands 
fell around him, yet he continued play- 
ing till a musket ball cut short his 
scng and his life. Great tears stood in 


Miss Allan’s eyes; I had vanquished. 
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From that moment she loved Victor 
Hugo as much as I did. 

Then the career of my dreams was 
interrupted. Unlikely things are al- 
Ways sure to happen when least ex- 
pected. One day, after a quiet dinner 
and a day completely given up to pro- 
fessors and music learning, I heard an 
indulgent friend, who had always 
shown interest in my childish endeav- 
ors, say to my mother: “Why should 
not this little girl see Victor Hugo?” 
I was staggered. He went on: “She 
must show her poetry to him, uncouth 
as it is.’ My mother quietly answered, 
“Do you think he would care? He 
must be so tired, and old age makes 
even poets so indifferent to everything. 
No, I could not consent to worry him; 
besides, Helen’s verses are mere stam- 
mering. Please do not put this hobby 
into her head.” But the admonition 
came too late. My head was topsy- 
turvy already and that night I did not 
sleep a wink. There was something in 
our friend’s kind eye that had con- 
vinced me of his intention to carry out 
his scheme. His last words when he took 
leave of us that evening had been to 
that effect. The next morning I un- 
derstood that my mother had forgotten 
all about the marvellous hint, but of 
course I could not imitate her example, 
and whenever the front-door bell rang, 
whenever a letter was brought in, my 
temples beat wildly, my heart 
throbbed like the wings of a young im- 
patient bird. 

Towards five o’clock a large envelope 
Was presented to my mother on the 
round silver tray that now represented 
to my eyes the very platform of fate. 
The envelope looked important and 
mysterious, and it contaimed a small 
one of bluish hue, whose tender color- 
ing even now caresses my grateful 
memory. My mother handed the letter 
to me; this she had never done before, 
and I felt I was rising in dignity all 
at once. The letter contained a warm 

















invitation from Madame Lockroy, the 
poet’s daughter-in-law, whom he loved 
as his own child, nay, whom he loved 
so well that after a widowhood of sey- 
eral years, when she married again, he 
insisted that she should remain at his 
side, his daughter still. Madam Lock- 
roy now played under Victor Hugo’s 
roof the part of mistress of the house, 
And the letter ran on in kindly terms: 
“My father will be charmed to greet 
and know your gifted child. We are 
always at home on Thursdays in the 
evening, and hope you will come to- 
morrow with Mademoiselle Héléne.” 
I must give up the task of describing 
my joy; indeed, I may say I knew 
nothing of the ensuing day, yet it 
shines fresh among the days of the 
past, like a large ocean of trembling 
light. Then we had the fantastic 
drive to the Avenue d’Eylau. The 
flickering glare of the gay lamps on 
either side of the street seemed to fol- 
low our carriage like wandering stars 
that had alighted from heaven on pur- 
pose to escort us. Of course I stumbled 
as I got down, of course I walked on 
my mother’s train, and took ever so 
little notice of the daintily dressed 
bonne who had opened the gates of 
Paradise for us and now ushered us 
into the drawing room. Every one had 
heard of Victor Hugo’s simple and 
pretty drawing-room, the walls and 
ceiling of which were so disposed and 
decorated that the poet might have the 
illusion of living under a tent. I 
scarcely took any notice of Madame 
Lockroy, who with stately grace came 
to receive us. Even the reverent and 
beautiful face of Paul Meurice passed 
unperceived by me, nor did I vouch- 
safe a glance at a throng of elegant 
ladies gathered in the recesses of the 
window. My look immediately .flew to 
him I discerned to be the poet, sitting 
in a large armchair beside the chimney 
in an attitude of deep, solemn thought, 
while his powerful arm hung over the 
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chair and seemed about to grip a shad- 
ow or a sword. So striking was his 
attitude, so full of quiet grandeur and 
worthy of his soul, that the wish to 
address him or hear him speak van- 


ished from my desire. I felt contented 
to gaze upon him as he sat there re- 
gardless of all but his own dreams. 
The import of his discourse with the 
invisible world to which he resigned 
his silence was not one that human 
words would ever dare to breathe. 
Madame Lockroy advanced toward 
him and he lifted his head; the spell 
was destroyed, the mighty gesture 
sunk to one of easy and affectionate 
concern. (Yet such as I saw the poet 
on that evening, I saw him once again 
when I gazed last year upon his statue 
by Rodin. As I entered the Exhibi- 
tion of the Champ de Mars and saw 
the huge white form I was over- 
whelmed with astonishment and awe. 
‘the giant was again before me in the 
Same posture, majestic, mysterious, 
and strong; his arm fell heavily over 
a mountain rock by his side and 
seemed to grasp a shadow or a sword.) 
One by one, Madame Lockroy beck- 
oned, and the ladies came up and 
made a deep curtsy before Victor 
Hugo. I recognized Madame Houssaye, 
an American married to the excellent 
historian, Henry Houssaye, who is 
now a prominent Academician; Ma- 
dame de Munkacsy, at that time the 
wife and now, alas, the widow of the 
famous Hungarian painter, and some 
others whose names I do not remem- 
ber. Victor Hugo rose to his feet— 
I could see he was not tall; he kissed 
each lady’s hand gracefully. To my 
utter bewilderment the ladies quietly 
resumed their places and their whis- 
pered conversations as though the 
most important event of their lives 
had not happened then and there. A 
very short time was allowed me to 
ponder on this, as Madame Lockroy 
now mentioned my mother’s name and 
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repeated it twice aloud: she had some 
difficulty in pronouncing the hard sylla- 
bles in her fluent French articulatipn, 
but Victor Hugo took up the word as 
if it were familiar to him, and then 
added, “So the little girl is a poet, she 
is little Helen Vacaresco.” He kissed 
my mother’s hand. My mother took 
her place in a seat that Victor Hugo 
pointed out to her and sat down in 
what I then believed to be quite a 
proper state of admiration and full 
comprehension of the meaning of the 
hour. Afterwards my mother ex- 
plained that she scarcely paid any at- 
tention at all to Victor Hugo’s pres- 
ence and amiable words, as she was 
awed to death by the neighborhood of 
his big cat. The animal belonged to a 
species most obnoxious to her, and of 
course she would not think of disturb- 
ing the great man’s pet. “And there 
was that dreadful brute looking at me 
with its terrible green eyes.” My 
mother has always felt deeply the re- 
semblance between eat and _ tiger, 
and treats the smaller species of feline 
gracefulness with the same terror and 
respect that she would show to the 
king of the jungle. She was silenced 
for the rest of the evening, except when 
at last she found courage to move 
away. Being very short-sighted I had 
neither perceived the cat nor the mute 
tragedy that took place in front of me, 
and then my hand had also been kissed 
by the poet and I duly appreciated the 
honor. Gradually also my emotion 
vanished like a thin mist in the rays 
of the rising sun, and a few minutes 
later I was answering the poet’s ques- 
-tions with ease and in shrill tones, as 
I imagined he must be deaf. Victor 
Hugo had learned to know all about 
us before the evening visit, and he re- 
peatedly declared how much he was 
struck by the fact of my belonging to 
a family illustrious both for its poets 
and warriors. “Your ancestors, my 
child, have made your name familiar 
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to me. I know how to pronounce its 
harsh, weird syllables, whose cadence 
I love: never write under any other 
name but your own. It sounds like a 
clash of armor, like a torrent against 
the walls. Love your ancestors, and 
love what they have loved. Try not 
to contradict them. The human crea- 
ture who does not endeavor to live up 
to the ideal that his forefathers have 
bequeathed, contradicts the subdued 
voices of the dead. Where is your 
home?” “In winter we live in Bu- 
charest; Bucharest is sad, master, be- 
cause your lyre has never celebrated 
our capital. During the summer and 
autumn months our home is not far 
from Tergovist, a pretty though insig- 
nificant place at the foot of the Kar- 
pathians, but glorious indeed. You 
mention the little town in the 
‘Légende des Siécles.” “Oh, I believe 
you are mistaken, my child; my mem- 
ory is still my strong point. Tergovist, 
you say; no I have never spoken of 
Tergovist in ‘La Légende des Siécles’”’ 
“Oh, don’t you remember? ‘Vlad, 
boyard de Tarvis.’ The awful Vlad 
and Sultan Mourad and the beautiful 
Sun. ‘Mourad, tailleur de pierre, and 
Vlad, planteur de pieux.’” “You are 
right, perfectly right. I just confused 
the names. Well, I suppose Rou- 
manians now are not half so barbar- 
ous as that grim fellow Vlad. Yet the 
character stands up well in its garment 
of blood, then quite in the night of the 
Middle Ages. And you say Tarvis or 
Tergovist is pretty. I was almost cer- 
tain it must be so. My imagination 
has never deceived my natural crav- 
ing after beauty, and I always finish 
by discovering that the places I have 
described without seeing or having the 
slightest idea of them are always 
wrapped in some beauty, whether sad 
or joyful.” “Tergovist is indeed a smil- 
ing and sweet spot.” “I love the peo- 
ple of your distant land. And I lov? 
you also, my child; I love you, first be- 
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cause of your ancestors, then because 
your rosy cheeks bespeak a _ very 
young soul, because there is will and 
strength in your eyes. Be strong, be 
pure, be happy. Now I want to hear 
your poetry.” I stood there trembling 
from head to foot; the trial appeared 
to be beyond my power, but all the 
ladies had rushed to my assistance an 
gently whispered: “Victor Hugo must 
be obeyed. You cannot refuse, there 
is no way of escape, so you have to 
obey.” With faltering tones I re- 
cited the stanzas of an uncouth battle- 
song, to which Victor Hugo listened 
attentively. He even interrupted me 
twice, begging me to repeat a phrase, 
whose simple art touched him exceed- 
ingly, so that when I had finished I 
found myself wrapped in his arms. 
“Bravo, child, this is well indeed. Go 
on, you must toil on—you must toil 
ever harder. Well, I am pleased with 
you and your courage. In after years 
you will be rewarded for it, because 
you will ever remember that you have 
recited your first poem to me.” 

Now one of the elegant ladies had 
taken my place by the side of the poet’s 
armchair; my mother was talking to 
Madame Henry Houssaye and Ma- 
dame Munkacsy, far from the redoubt- 
able cat. Then for the first time my 
attention became riveted to a flitting 
group of quaintly-dressed people, 
women with their bonnets, men and 
children in plaits and even knicker- 
bockers, who ever and anon came and 
went out of the drawing-room. The 
space where they glided like shad- 
ows was half dipped in darkness, 
while our part of the room must have 
struck their eyes with unusual bDril- 
liancy, as many lamps trembled around 
us. They were separated from the 
company by a cord of red silk tied 
across the room, and they eagerly took 
in every detail of the spectacle before 
their eyes. Madame Lockroy then told 
me that the flood of visitors belonged 
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to a throng of foreigners and admirers 
of the poet, anxious to catch a glimpse 
of him and peer into his private life, 
but that as Victor Hugo was too aged 
now to receive them all his family had 
in the latter months discovered this ex- 
cellent means of satisfying what they 
thought a very natural curiosity. I 
also observed. then that the poet very 
often turned towards his unknown 
guests, waved his hand in sign of wel- 
come and smiled upon them. At half- 
past ten every one arose. Victor Hugo, 
who remained to his last days a 
very early riser, retired early. He 
stretched his hand out to me, and 
spoke to Madame Lockroy over my bent 
head. “She will come again, she must. 
Have you told the ladies, my daughter? 
I want to see this child here of- 
ten.” “The ladies have promised to 
return next Thursday evening, dear 
father,” answered she. But an in- 
stinct stronger than reason urged me 
to draw from my pocket a portrait of 
Victor Hugo I had brought and which 
I meant to ask him to sign. I felt I 
ought to have put off my request, yet 
I held the photograph up to him. He 
instantly understood and complied. He 
went into the adjoining room to fizd 
pen and ink. As he returned towards 
us he stopped on the threshold in the 
full glare of the large lamp. He then 
looked like a robust and sinewy labor- 
er, a man whose life had dealt with all 
the forces of nature and had con- 
quered all. His immense blue eyes 
darted flames at us; his huge white 
forehead glistened; his massive, though 
short, stature spoke of untiring energy 
and miraculous power. He handed the 
portrait over to me. “You will come 
next Thursday evening.” Alas! next 
Thursday Victor Hugo was no more. 
The very morning after our interview 
he fell ill, and died in the week, so 
that I happen to possess his last sig- 
nature under the last photograph that 
was taken of him. We followed in 
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the papers, day by day, hour by 
hour, the course of his illness, and 
even attempted to reach the door of 
his house, but we soon found that this 
was impossible. Huge crowds invaded 
the Avenue d@’Eylau from morning till 
night. When we read the fatal end 
of his malady in the Figaro, we also 
learned that his friends were admitted 
to take their last farewell of him, but 
the thought of entering the bereaved 
dwelling never crossed our minds; be- 
sides, I had never seen death, and the 
very idea that the great man, whose 
smile had been so warm and kind, now 
lay pale and stiff, that the Titan was 
silent forever, made me shake with 
awe and grief. But on the third day 
we resolved to add a bunch of flowers 
to the many wreaths that were being 
taken or sent to the Avenue d’Eylau. 
The afternoon was sultry, Paris smil- 
ing, as usual, seemed, as we ap- 
proached the Champs Elysées, to be 
reeling with an excitement almost akin 
to the gaiety of curiosity displayed in 
the bright capital when some féte 
populaire is astir. In front of the little 
house thousands were standing, looking 
up at the historical windows whose 
shutters were closed. A man stepped 
out of the crowd and, pointing to the 
flowers, said, “I do not think you will 
be able to enter, no one is allowed to 
go in there now. Yesterday and the 
day before the doors were thrown open 
to great personages, poets, friends and 
journalists. To-day very strict orders 
are given.” “We simply wish to give 
these flowers to the maid,” I replied. 
I alighted, and a.gentle tap on the 
door was immediately followed by 
the appearance of the young 
bonne, who with swollen eyes and 
trembling hands took the wreath, 
on which I had pinned a _ bit 
of paper with my mother’s name and 
my own pencilled in haste. I was try- 
ing to regain our carriage, when I felt 
my arm caught, and, turning round, 
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I saw the maid, who said, “this young 
lady is to come in. The young lady 
only. Madame Lockroy is very sorry 
to be obliged to make exceptions. No 
one enters the house, but the master 
loved the child well.” I stood there 
quivering with terror and ready to re- 
fuse and run away, but my mother 
was at my side and said in determined 
tones, “Go, look at him well, look and 
remember. Pray for him and put these 
flowers between his fingers if you 
can.” I reluctantly followed the maid, 
and we entered the hushed, dark ante- 
chamber which the strong odor of 
flowers, crushed and heaped under our 
steps, pervaded. I walked on flowers, my 
hands touched flowers everywhere as 
I groped to find my way. The 
maid pointed to the _ staircase, 
my eyes became accustomed to 
the dim light, and I perceived 
wreaths hanging on either side of 
the stairs. I kept a firm hold of my 
own flowers, afraid to let them fall 
and lose them in the ocean of perfume 
and verdure. Madame Lockroy stood. 
at the top of the staircase. She grasped 
my hand and led me into a room 
searcely less dark than the hall and 
stair, yet through the closed shutters 
large rays of sunlight streamed into 
the chamber and danced on the floor 
like ribbons of gold. I turned away 
from the window and there saw a 
sight, immortal in my memory till 
memory itself shall be dead. Victor 
Hugo lay on his bed with his hands 
folded over his breast. I was alone 
with the glorious dead. Alone. His 
huge forehead now towered higher 
than ever over the smiling features—a 
look of power and peace pervaded his 
softened visage. The forehead was so 
white and so high, that sanctuary 
where genius had so long worshipped. 
I stepped gently and, stooping, kissed 
the cold shrine now abandoned by its 
god, the temples where the flood of 
preeternatural life had so long beaten, 
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the hands where the steady movement 
had for so many long years created 
words of truth and light. Then I traced 
a large sign of the cross over the bosom 
that breath had filled with goodness, 
with “the love of love, the hate of 
hate, the scorn ef scorn.” All fear was 
gone. I prayed deeply, as my mother 
had bidden me to do, and when I 
found myself again in the sunlit street 
I felt as if I had gone from light to 
darkness because the stilled chamber 
contained everlasting light. The poet, 
who a few days later was accom- 
panied by thousands to his illustrious 
resting place, to the church whose 
cross had been taken away because he 
entered there into eternity, the “man 
whom faith and fear of God had guid- 
ed all his life through, and who thus 
The Contemporary Review. 
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went bereft of prayer to the land made 
blessed by faith-and prayer, does he in 
his eternity remember that a child 
gave him what others had denied, a 
child, one of those he loved so well, 
and has his shadow seen the strange 
and sweet reward allowed to one who, 
though mighty and high, had stooped 
to the weak and humble? And to the 
poet who admired and practised an- 
tithesis what stronger contrast could 
there be; stronger still than the su- 
preme contrast he had desired to cre- 
ate by wishing his mortal remains to 
be conducted in the funeral car of the 
poor, while the admiration and love 
of millions of people made his burial 
grander and more glorious than the 
burial of a king? 
Héléne Vacaresco, 
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Perhaps President Kruger will be 
remembered more for his mistakes 
than for his achievements. Fate dealt 
hardly with this old warrior. He had 
played a great part in the making of a 
sturdy nation. He had four times 
been its President. He was a brave 
and resolute man, who loved his coun- 
try and impressed on its fortunes and 
its imagination his remarkable per- 
sonality. Death found him not its 
ruler and not even its citizen. He has 
died in exile, leaving his country in 
subjection to the foreigner and its 
lonely and silent farms, won from 
Savage nature and savage man at a 
cost few modern Englishmen would 
face, slowly emerging from their 
ruins. His wife had died with the 
enemy bivouacked in the capital 
whence once he had governed the Re- 
public, and he has died with that 
enemy in possession. Fate had, in- 
deed, only one grim compensation to 
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offer him. He lived just long enough 
to see the failure of all the boasts of 
his enemies and to see the financiers 
exact from the new masters of the 
Transvaal a concession they had tried 
in vain to wring from a ruler who 
was called corrupt. It was in this 
falien President’s lifetime that the 
first Chinese serf was captured in his 
flight from British slavery. 

President Kruger had many enemies 
in England; he had few friends; he 
had scarcely any admirers.. What was 
believed of him came from hostile in- 
terpreters. He was known to be dom- 


ineering. His imperious nature had 


been hardened by the circumstances of 
his life. From his childhood he had 
been bred in a climate of adventure 
and struggle where the first quality 
that was needed was decisiveness. 
His career, from the day he killed his 
first lion, was a school of obstinacy 
and authoritativeness. His _ religion 
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was stern, morose, forbidding, too apt 
to intrude into his daily habits and his 
public diplomacy. His speeches, like 
some of Cromwell’s, were applied Cal- 
vinism, and an English Nonconform- 
ist divine, in a spirited sermon in 
favor of the ‘war, complained with 
some feeling of his controversial use 
of the Bible. He gave office to his re- 
lations, and nepotism is less tolerable 
to the human mind in a country not 
governed by an ancient territorial aris- 
tocracy. He was an obstinate Con- 
servative, and men who had misgiv- 
ings about democracy at home con- 
demned him impatiently as the prod- 
uct of an implacable and unteachable 
past. To these unattractive attri- 
butes, which nobody denied him, were 
added in the popular imagination 
others not less unpleasing. The few 
Englishmen who were in contact with 
him, such as Lord Rosmead and Mr. 
Selous, were less unfavorably im- 
pressed than the great mass of Eng- 
lishmen at home who knew him from 
the portraits of a hostile Press or 
those Englishmen in the Transyaal 
who had dealings less with him than 
with his Hollander officials. 

President Kruger died a beaten man, 
but it was in no petty contest that he 
had been worsted. His fall was not 
an incident in the vicissitudes of small 
intrigue, like that of a medizeval duke 
or a ‘South American adventurer. He 
had struggled to old age to preserve 
his country’s independence from the 
greatest Power in the world. It was 
his ambition that his country should 
live its own life, worship its own gods, 
cherish its own traditions. President 
Kruger struggled against a _ great 
Power that had pursued his country 
through pledges made and _ broken, 
through afterthoughts and _ recanta- 
tions, through secret invasion and 
agile diplomacy, through the zeal of 
missionaries and the clever avarice of 
militant finance. Long before Lord 
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Milner set foot in South Africa all 
questions of supremacy had been set- 
tled in our favor. The Boers had tried 
to expand to the west, to trek north 
to the Limpopo, to establish relations 
with the natives that we thought dan- 
gerous to ourselves, to find access to 
the sea on conditions that we thought 
might threaten our safety. All these 
efforts had been thwarted, and 
thwarted without war, before Lord 
Milner made up his mind that Boer 
civilization must be torn out by the 
roots if the British Hmpire was to last 
in South Africa. President Kruger 
was old; he had no dynasty to leave 
behind him; the triumph of the party 
of reform was imminent. If death 
had come to the war-worn old patriot 
a few years earlier, or if Lord Milner 
had gone to South Africa a few years 
later, it may be doubted whether all 
the resources of Imperialism could 
have produced the catastrophe of the 
war. 

President Kruger made two great 
mistakes. Their origin is quite intel- 
ligihnle. He ought to have trusted the 
British proletariate on the Rand, and 
he ought never to have borrowed the 
help of the Hollander officials. It was 
the object of the financial party to ag- 
gravate a racial quarrel. The war 
meant the capture of a political move- 
ment by a financial movement: 
the success of capitalism in appropri- 
ating and directing to its own ends the 
forces of racial discontent and cha- 
grin. President Kruger ought to have 
divided this alliance. Nobody pre- 
tends that a State is bound to distrib- 
ute its franchise among immigrants; 
but it would clearly have been wise 
and far-seeing policy to have disarmed 
the political movement, and thereby 
prevented the large interests from 
concentrating in one attack on his 
State all the restless and exasperated 
and predatory elements in this shift- 
ing and difficult eommunity. He 
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failed; the alliance was formed; it 
produced the situation out of which 
Lord Milner developed the war, and it 
has since been dissolved in the bitter 
disillusionment of the men who lent 
their help to the financiers’ conspiracy. 
President Kruger’s second great mis- 
take was in bringing Dr. Leyds and 
the Hollander Civil Service into his 
country, thereby creating a barrier be- 
tween the Boer and the Briton and 
making the Boer pay for the just un- 
popularity of the Hollander. This 
aversion from giving the franchise and 
this resort to the Hollanders are not 
difficult to explain. Internal weak- 
ness and disorder were the pretext 
given for the first annexation, and 
President Kruger was haunted by a 
sense of the constant dangers of dis- 
The Speaker. 
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turbance. He thought an extended 
franchise would increase that risk and 
that an imported Civil Service would 
reinforce his own resources of gov- 
ernment. The Boer Reform Party, 
with larger views than those of the 
dead President, less possessed by his 
fears, less dominated by his anxious 
memories, were surely advancing to 
the time when they could release their 
country from these embarrassing 
methods of self-defence. But events 
moved too quickly for them, and it 
has been left to Lord Milner to create 
the alliance between the British de- 
mocracy and the Boer burghers in 
which President Kruger might per- 
kaps have found the salvation of his 
country. 
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In choosing this paraphrase of a quo- 
tation for the title of her pamphlet, 
Miss Honnor Morten has_ surely 
touched the limit of irony, for we are 
not invited by her to consider how the 
children grow, but how they do 
not grow. It is a piteous story, 
and a terrible indictment of every 
adult inhabitant of the British Isles, 
since in a measure we are each and all 
responsible for the piteousness, the 
terror. And it is the crass stupidity 
manifested by the “grown-ups” which 
strikes one most in passing—as one 
does in these damnatory pages—from 
premature brain-forcing to perpetua! 
body-stinting, from the petty despot- 
isms of authority over trivial details. 
to its reckless indifference over wider 
issues. A feeling of irritation, indeed, 
assails the reader; the wonder grows 
as to how it has been possible for so 
much that is insensate to have crept 


into our treatment of young children; 
for, taking us individually, we Brit- 
ishers desire good things and not evil 
to the babes and sucklings. Besides 
we are theoretically so sound in mat- 
ters educational! The average man or 
woman is quite ready to cry “All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” 
or to admit cheerfully the futility of 
expecting “old heads on young shoul- 
ders.” And not only do we know the 
right game, but we honestly try to 
play it according to our lights. 

Take, for instance, the almost touch- 
ing consideration for the tiniest ones 
displayed—on paper—by a kindergar- 
ten class. Could anything be more 
idyllic and charming than a compary 
of happy infants playing with straws 
and beads and colored wools, being 
drilled to co-ordinate movements by 
music, and generally learning scien- 
tifically and rapidly quite a variety of 
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things that the old dunderhead Dame 
Nature would have taken years to in- 
stil by rule of thumb? But what of 
this charming idyll when there is—as 
there is so often—ignorant, inefficient 
teaching, and when, briefly, the fact 
that flowers mean future fruit is al- 
lowed to enter the children’s garden? 
Ah! then the experts can step in with 
their tales of torture, of the wrong 
done to immature nerves and muscles 
even by games which demand matur- 
ity. We elders, indeed, are but just 
beginning to understand our own 
cruelties in the past. For example we 
grasp now that the persistent deter- 
mination we have reproved as persist- 
ently in young scholars to hunch and 
crunch themselves up over print or 
pothook is not due, as we deemed it of 
old, to original sin, but to a moral and 
earnest attempt at focussing the im- 
mature eye and steadying the imma- 
ture hand. So it is with a thousand 
other so-called sins of child life. 
Now, in the past, when education 
practically did not touch that life till 
the comparative maturity of seven 
years was reached, the evil to eyes 
and ears—to the nervous system gen- 
erally—was not so widespread as it is 
nowadays when from the absolute in- 
fancy of three years onwards, the 
whole hope of a nation’s progress is 
at the mercy of our well-meaning ig- 
norance. And to what that ignorance 
extends Miss Morten’s pamphlet tells 
us. Habitually underfed, habitually 
overstrained, aggregated in hotbeds of 
infection, often over-fatigued by so- 
ealled physical training, still more 
often out-wearied Ly long wet trudges 
to school, and finally galvanized into 2 
spurious vitality by the excitement— 
always to the young a dangerous one--- 
of unlimited companionship, the child 
of to-day grows up—as we who are re- 
sponsible for the training must surely 
expect it to grow up—a product of un- 
natural conditions. And we are alive 
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to the fact. The question of physical 
deterioration is being discussed on all 
sides; it is being written about, by 
none more ably than by Mrs. Watt 
Smyth, whose book’ should be read 
by every English man and woman 
who is honest enough to admit his or 
her undoubted responsibility for 2 
state of affairs which, no matter how 
arguments may vary, has at least done 
two things—reduced our army stand- 
ard by six inches, and made it pos- 
sible for experts to report that out of 
twelve hundred Scotch children care- 
fully examined over seven hundred 
were not sound. Of course conflicting 
arguments do—in fact must—war 
round this question of race deteriora- 
tion. It is true, no doubt, that our 
army now taps a lower stratum than 
it did fifty years ago. But that fact 
does not explain the more important 
one—namely that England (a country 
which talks of progress) has somehow 
bred from her poorest stock and that 
the magnificent increase of her popu- 
lation has been almost entirely in this 
lower stratum. Doubtless, also, the 
hygienic conditions of town homes are 
worse than they were, doubtless also 
such homes have increased by leaps 
and bounds. But is this anything of 
which to boast? Is the answer which 
is invariably given to those who press 
the claims of home life as an educator 
—namely that school, with all its dis- 
advantages, must be better than the 
hells which most town scholars call 
home—is that answer a satisfactory 
one? Does it not, indeed, raise the 
larger issue of the reason why the 
healthy home is becoming extinct, 
why parents show Iess and less sense 
of responsibility It is now five-and- 
thirty years—a generation and more— 
since we, as the State, undertook to 
rear up good citizens and therefore 
good fathers and mothers. What has 


1 “Physical Deterioration, its Causes and 
Cure.’ London: Murray. 1904. 
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been the result? Whatever may be 
the cause of our failure, is there any 
doubt that we have failed? The per- 
sistency with which the evil home is 
urged by educationists as an excuse 
for still further weakening parental 
responsibility proves that we have. 
Our education, such as it is, does not 
make for the collectivism of family 
life. 

There seems therefore no alternative 
but that the State should step in, and 
try—pending the result of reform in 
future production—to remedy the evils 
for which, to a great extent, it is re- 
sponsible. In doing this it would do 
no more than has been done—and with 
less cause—by other countries. Mrs. 
Watt Smyth tells us of this and of 
other equally interesting attempts to 
grapple with the problem of rearing 
children who shall be physically and 
morally better than their parents. I 
will not tickle anybody’s palate by 
skimming the cream of her book; it 
deserves to be read from cover to 
cover, but there is one quotation I 
will make; a quotation which also em- 
bodies Miss Morten’s conclusions. “It 
is impossible not to be convinced that 
upon the question of feeding during 
infancy and early childhood turns the 
whole question. If up to the age of 
three or four years every child were 
judiciously fed they would grow up 
robust but no amount of after 
care will ever make up for first years 
of neglect.” 

Now I have before this drawn at- 
tention to the curious and ominous 
fact, that despite our so-called im- 
proved hygiene the rate of infant mor- 
tality during the first year of life has 
not shown any tendency whatever to 
the decrease which is so astounding in 
later years. What is the cause of 
this? Briefly it is a question of milk 
supply. The statistics of the year 
1900 for the town of Sheffield showed 
that for twenty-five infants reared 


naturally two hundred were artifici- 
ally or bottle fed. Only some twelve 
mothers therefore out of a hundred in 
Sheffield were willing to perform, or 
capable of performing, a mother’s first 
duty. 

What supplies the mother’s place? 
This is the question which must be 
asked and answered before we can 
even consider the evils which will fol- 
low when the three-year-old survivor 
of a horrible and unnatural diet goes 
to school—to be starved still more! 
Nor is this question of a pure milk 
supply, of considering the children so 
far as to replace to the best of our 
abilities the natural condition which 
every mammal born into the world 
has a right to claim, one which need 
be mixed up with polemics as to the 
truth or untruth of physical deteriora- 
tion in the race generally. Who will 
deny that milk is the best, the only 
safe food during the first year of life? 
who will deny that under the existing 
want of system, milk—that is pure 
fresh milk—is almost beyond the reach 
of the poor? It is no answer to say 
that this is inevitable, that the nature 
of milk makes it an expensive diet. 
To begin with it is not true. What 
other countries have done, surely we 
can do, and no one who has travelled 
in France, Germany or even Italy can 
fail to have been struck by the ease 
with which guaranteed milk can be 
reasonably bought even in small 
towns. And if it were inevitably ex- 
pensive, what then? The question is 
not one of expense, it is one of neces- 
sity. We have as a nation to face cer- 
tain indisputable facts. First that 
milk is the only possible diet for young 
mammals during a certain specific 
period. Secondly that for twelve 
mothers who thirty years ago were 
capable of supplying that diet to their 
infants, only one exists now. Thirdly 
that the supply of cow’s milk to take 
the place of human milk is notoriously 
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unsatisfactory. Let us therefore give 
the go-by to all vexed questions for 
the present. Whether the race has or 
has not deteriorated, whether our 
faulty system of education is or is not 
responsible for the failure of our 
young women in their first duty, there 
can be no doubt that the children must 
The Saturday Review. 


Reprieve! 


be considered. And since all rational 
consideration starts from the very be- 
ginning of the phenomenon to be con- 
sidered, it is obvious that the first con- 
sideration in the healthy rearing of 4 
young mammal is an adequate supply 
of pure milk. 
FP. A. Steel. 





REPRIEVE! 


* Professor Metchnikoff, of the Pasteur 
Institute, has recently given a lecture 
upon old age, which he declares to be 
merely a “chronic disease,” for which 
he believes that science will shortly 
find a cure (vide Daily Chronicle, June 
14th). We read that quite a sensation 
was produced in Paris by the Profes- 
sor’s words, We are not surprised. 
What a vista of change must open be- 
fore the eyes of those who can bring 
themselves, even for a moment, to con- 
sider his statement in the light-of a 
possibility. 


The immediate result of such a dis- 
covery as Professor Metchnikoff con- 
templates would be, think, an 
overwhelming sensation of relief. . A 
sudden access of happiness would come 
to all those who are no longer young 
as they saw the prospect of life 
stretch out indefinitely before them. 
The scientific miracle of which he 
dreams would not, of course, confer 
immortality upon man. The old would 
still be liable to all the ills that flesh 
in middle life is heir to. Within a 
limited number of years, the chances 
are that such diseases would kill even 
the strongest. But we all hope to live 
to be old. Most men not only wish, 
but when in health believe, that noth- 
ing but old age will kill them; and if 
there were no such thing, they would 
look to escape death altogether. After 


we 


the first sense of relief was over, there 
would come, we fancy, to all the 
thoughtful a strange feeling of leisure. 
Both young and old—or, as we should 
learn to say, both experienced and in- 
experienced—would tell themselves that 
there was no hurry. No man would 
need to lay up for his old age, or to try 
to get through his life-work by any 
given date. All the things, great and 
small, which ambitious men set before 
themselves as goals to be attained 
would cease to be definite ends, and 
would become indefinite aspirations. 
There would be lots of time to think, 
and it would be time enough to act 
when we had done thinking. In- 
dividuals and corporate bodies would 
alike have fewer mistakes to regret. 
The statesman could put off his plans 
till his next bout of power. The man 
of science could work slowly in his 
laboratory, believing that he would 
have time both to conceive and to work 
out, both to invent and to perfect. The 
man of letters would accumulate ex- 
perience for a book which could ap- 
pear at any time. The shopkeeper 
would not need to be in any haste to 
make a fortune. Of course, as before, 
every one would want money in order 
to live, and wish for money in order to 
live comfortably, and the vast majority 
would still make their bread by the 
sweat of their brow or their brain; 
but on one would lay up for his old 
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age or for the old age of his children. 
Work would be regarded as somethin§ 
to be done moderately and done always. 
The whole pace of life would be al- 
tered, and pleasure, as well as success, 
would be more soberly sought. All 
the sights we want to see we could 
see “at any time”; all the people we 
want to meet would be sure to cross 
our path again. The sense of “now 
or never” which acts as so great a spur 
would disappear. It is not impossible 
that, after the first joy—like the joy 
of the convalescent—of taking a firmer 
grasp of life was over, a deep sense of 
ennui would take hold of the world. 
After all, in its hurry is half its delight. 
If it were less certainly and arbitrarily 
limited, it would probably be less vivid. 
Born leaders of men would, indeed, 
have a great chance to modify the 
face of the world; great painters and 
poets might leave to their fellows a 
far larger bulk of work than they do 
now; but we very much doubt if this 
would be the case. We are inclined to 
think that such would be the increase 
in stolidity that one man in a hundred 
and fifty years would not accomplish 
more than he can now do in half that 
time. 

What, one wonders, would be the 
moral effect of the sudden recession of 
death? We think it would be both 
good and bad. When death comes very 
elese to a large number of people in 
somealarming form, when some scourge 
of disease or war threatens a whole 
neighborhood, the moral effect upon 
the population is, historians tell us, 
exceedingly bad; a kind of desperation 
seizes upon men, and they become ab- 
solutely reckless. If death were to go 
further off, the cause of civilization, of 
peace and order, might gain with the 
new stability of things. On the other 
hand, there is a vague sense of im- 
pending justice which has, we believe, 
a great moral force, and which is de- 
pendent upon the certainty that life 
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will be over before long. This sense is 
independent of definite religious con- 
viction, but it comforts those upon 
whom the cruelty and injustice of the 
world press, and it restrains those per- 
sons who are largely responsible for 
making it cruel and unjust. The wish 
to die innocent rather than guilty is in- 
herent and strong in the human heart, 
and it has a salutary effect in forcing 
those persons who would quite as soon 
live guilty as innocent into decent 
behavior. Apart from guilt or inno- 
cence, we believe that the thought of 
the shortness of life has a good deal to 
do in reconciling the laboring classes 
to an existence which must sometimes 
strike the most reasonable of them as 
singularly hard by contrast with that 
of their more fortunate brethren. This 
might, it is true, be counteracted by the 
extra length of time before them to im- 
prove their condition; but we think this 
factor would hardly make so strongly 
for class amity as does that odd idea 
of topsy-turvydom which enters into 
many simple conceptions of the life 
after death. Once make death an ac- 
cident which is likely to happen some 
time, instead of an absolute certainty 
which must happen at the end of a 
given number of years, and differences 
of lot will seem more wide and bitter 
than they do at present. 

But it may be said,—Are you so sure 
that every one will be so anxious to 
avail themselves of this new lease of 
life? After all, if Professor Metchni- 
koff is right, the years, though they 
will no longer bring physical decay, will 
still bring disillusionment. For our 
part, we see no evidence that the wish 
to live departs until people are actually 
dying, and we think, if men are ever 
going to be disillusioned, they are dis- 
illusioned long before they grow old. 
Disillusionment is a sign of departing 
youth rather than of approaching age. 
On the whole, old people take as good 
a view of the world as the middle-aged. 
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At times traces of the dead doctrine of 
the natural depravity of the human 
race are to be found, like the spars of 
a wreck, sticking up in their conversa- 
tion; but practically they look on in- 
dividuals with more kindly eyes than 
their sons do. Of course their point of 
view is different, and the real difference 
is caused not so much, we think, by 
extra experience (after all, by the time 
a man is well on in middle life he 
has amassed the greater part of his 
experience) as by the nearness of the 
end. This point of view is what it 
seems to us that we could least spare 
out of the world if, as is so very un- 
likely, the Professor’s dream came true. 
The old learn something upon the con- 
fines of eternity which can be learned 
nowhere else. They get a new sense 
of comparative values, a new outlook 
upon life. An old man is, as it were, 
detached, standing outside the crowd 
of life, yet still able to see what is 
going on in the thick of the strife. He 
is no longer, as Jowett says, “under the 
dominion of the hour.” “Before he de- 
parts” (we are still quoting Jowett) “he 
has some things to say to his children 
or to his friends. He will tell them 
that he now sees the world in different 
proportions, and that what was once 
greatly valued by him now seems no 
The dreams of 
away. 


longer of importance. 
and ambition 
The disappointments which he 


love have fled 


has undergone no more affect him; he 
The Spectator. 
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is inclined to think they may have been 
for his good. He sees many things in 
his life which might have been better; 
opportunities lost which could never 
afterwards be by him recovered. He 
might have been wiser about health, or 
the education of his children, or his 
choice of friends, or the manage- 
ment of his business. He would like 
to warn younger persons against some 
of the mistakes which he had himself 
made. He would tell them that no 
man in later life rejoiced in the re- 
membrance of a quarrel; and that the 
trifles of life, good temper, a gracious 
manner, trifles as they are thought, are 
among the most important elements of 
success. Above all, he would exhort 
them to get rid of selfishness and self- 
conceit, which are the two greatest 
sources of human evil.” Could we do 
without the seers who tell us these 
things? 

In looking through this article we 
see that we have unconsciously dwelt 
upon the disadvantages which might 
accrue from Professor Metchnikoff’s 
prophesied discovery, and left the ad- 
vantages somewhat out of account. It 
is as well perhaps to try to see the 
better side of the inevitable. The 
other side is, as always, only too 
patent. If the abolition of old age de- 
pended upon a plébiscite (alas! Demos 
cannot make one hair black or white), 
there is not a man in Europe who 
would not vote for the reprieve. 
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Mr. Henry James is putting the fin- 
ishing touches to a new novel called 
“The Golden Bow.” 


In Mr. Kipling’s autumn volume of 
short stories will be included one— 
“The Army of a Dream,” hitherto un- 
published. 


A new volume of poems by Mr. 
Swinburne, entitled “A Channel Passage 
and other Poems,” is shortly to be is- 


sued by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 


Mr. William Watson’s “Lines to a 
Young Lady,” recently printed in the 
Pall Mall Magazine, was printed simul- 
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taneously in “The Reader,” by which 
magazine it was copyrighted in the 
United States. Later, probably, it will 
go toward the making of one of those 
slender volumes of verse which Mr. 
Watson’s admirers find far too infre- 
quent. 


Fiction does not rule the literary 
world in France; of the total of 9,674 
works copyrighted there in 1903, His- 
tory and Biography come first with 
1,291, Medicine &c., second with 1,226, 
Education and Instruction third with 
1,218, whereas fiction, which is a sub- 
heading under Literature (total 1,757) 
claims only 591; Religion accounts for 
788, of which 745 are Catholic, 33 
Protestant, and 10 Oriental. 


The late Charles Godfrey Leland left 
the manuscrip of a curious study of 
what he called “The Alternate Sex,” 
by which he meant to convey the idea 
of a certain masculinity abiding 
in the intellect of woman and 
a certain femininity abiding in the 
intellect of man, and somehow asso- 
ciated with the survival in each sex of 
some of the physical characteristics of 
the other. The little treatise is pub- 
lished by Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
and its speculations and theories will 
interest those who have a taste for 
such subjects. 


There was sold recently in London 
a copy of Shakespeare’s works, 1747, 
which formerly belonged to the noto- 
rious Dr. Dodd, who was hung for for- 
gery. It possesses peculiar interest, as 
Dr. Dodd issued his “Beauties of 
Shakespeare” in 1752, and this copy, 
being interleaved and noted thronghout, 
is in all probability the one actually 
used by him in preparing his own se- 
lection for the press. It may not be 
generally known that Dr. Dodd, who 
was executed in 1777, published five 
years before his death, a work entitled 


§11 


“Frequency of Capital Punishments in- 
consistent with Justice, Sound Policy, 
and Religion.” 


A chronological list of all the 
Spanish governors of the Philippine 
Islands, from 1565 to 1899, furnishing 
in condensed form valuable informa- 
tion regarding each—the date and place 
of his birth, dignities held, arrival in 
the islands, term of office, important 
events therein, date of death, etc.,—will 
appear in Vol. XVII of “The Philip- 
pine Islands: 1493-1898” (A. H. Clark 
Co., Cleveland). No such list has yet 
appeared in any other publication, al- 
though in some Spanish works there 
are biographical notices of the succes- 
sive governors up to the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The list above re- 
ferred to will be of the utmost value 
alike to students and to general 
readers of Philippine history. 

Lafcadio Hearn adds another to “a 
series of interpretations of Japanese 
thought in the dainty volume “Kwai- 
dan,” which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
publish. There could be no more com- 
petent interpreter, for Mr. Hearn has 
now lived so long in Japan and seen 
the Japanese so intimately that, in 
thought and sympathy he has almost 
become one of them. The present vol- 
ume contains “stories and studies of 
strange things,” as Mr. Hearn calls 
them. Some of them are taken from 
old Japanese books; others are legends 
which have reached the writer through 
oral tradition; while others still embody 
superstitions that have come within his 
personal observation. Reproduced in 
Mr. Hearn’s exquisite English, they 
have a weird and fantastic charm. 
We are acquiring a great deal of in- 
formation nowadays about external 
Japan; books like this admit us to the 
inner regions of Japanese thought and 
sentiment. 
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A SONG OF THE NIGHT, 


The world is white in the mild moon’s 
light; 

The lilies bloom in her silver sight; 

Meseems some wonder is waking under 

The star-flowered quiet of middle 
night. 


From pole to pole, like a singing scroll, 

The spheral sounds of the star-songs 
roll; 

The air is gleaming with shapes of 
dreaming; 


A mystic music is on my soul. 
‘ 


The wonder grows, like an opening 
rose; 

The face of heaven with a halo glows; 

For joy or fearing, some charm is 
nearing; 

I feel its wings o’er the world unclose. 


It fills me: there, in the middle air, 
A splendor as of a meteor’s hair! 
The gates of heaven are open; 

seven 
Great angels glitter upon the stair. 
John Payne. 


the 


THE POOLS IN THE FOREST. 


I wish, Belov’d, that you could know 

How by the pools the kingcups blow; 

‘How where the autumn crocus grew 

The hyacinth rears its slender blue 

And purple orchises push through. 

I wish this thrush might sing to you 

Its song so jubilant and new 

Of hopes fulfilled and dreams eome 
true. 


I wish, Belov’d, that you could see 
The leaves upon each forest tree, 

So shy, so young, so tender-green, 

So small they scarcely serve to screen 
The living blue that holds the skies; 
Nor shield me from the wild bright 


eyes 
Of questing wood-bird where it flies; 
Nor from the squirrel’s feigned sur- 
prise 
And anger at who, daring, lies 
Beside his empty granaries. 
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I wish, Belov’d, that you could hear 

The moving waters singing clear 

As through the pools the quick stream 
flows, 

And breaks the sunset’s imaged rose 

Into a golden net that glows 

And burns like fire, and onward goes, 

Where over it the hazels close, 

Through hidden paths that no man 
knows. 


I wish, Belov’d, that you could be 
Here by the pools to-day with me 
And, standing by me on the brink, 
Lean down with hollowed palm to 
drink, 

And watch the small gray fishes shrink 
Before our shadows there, and sink 
Down out of sight. But here I lie 


‘Alone beneath the changing sky 


And far, so far away are you— 


I wish, Belov’d, that dreams came 
true. 
The Pilot. Ethel Clifford. 


THE WINDMILL. 


Out on the marsh, by the river’s edge, 
When the iris blooms and the plovers 
cry, 
When the breezes ripple across the 
sedge 
And the lark sings, out of a cloudless 
sky, 
That sorrow is dead and the world be- 
ginning, 
Far from the city’s noise and glare, 
In the sunny grass and the rain- 
washed air 
The old windmill is silently spinning, 
Slowly and silently spinning there. 


Out on the marsh, by the leaden tide, 

When the world is drear and the 
clouds hang low, 

And the wet wind moans to the river- 


side 
The dirge that the dying rushes 
know, 
That summer is fled and the doom be- 
ginning, 


Far from the city’s bustle and play, 
When the meadows have changed 
from gold to gray, 
The old windmill is silently spinning, 
Silently spinning day by day. 
G. F. Bradby. 








